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Vou. IL.) LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1833. Leyte 
for citing, Therefore an incision of 

CASE OF an inch and a quarter in length was made 

~ 4 through the integuments and platysma- 
CAROTID ANEURISM myoides muscle, by which the inner edge 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED (BY PLACING A of the sterno-cleido-mastoideus was 
brought into view (greatly thrown out of 
LIGATURE ON THE DISTAL SIDE |its natural position), this being pushed 
OF THE TUMOUR) aside, partly with a silver knife, and the 

hand of the scalpel and the fingers. The 
By —— Montcomery, Fsq., Surgeon of | dissection was then conducted with much 
the Civil Hospital, Mauritius. caution, there having been some trans- 


(Communicated to Janse Wanpaor, Fsq., in a| VEFPe branches of vessels and nerves 
letter from Dr. J. Barry, Mauritius, and by | greatly in the way, which, together with 
Mc. Waxpxor © Tas Lancer.) the restless dispos sition of the patient (it 

being impossible to steady his head for two 

~ minutes), impeded the progress. This 
“To James Warvror, Esq. process of the Gecoction exposed the 

“ Dear Str,—With reference to your | sheath of the vessels, the descendens noni 
operation for carotid aneurism, I send you | being in front, which was easily pushed 
the copy of a letter transmitted by me to aside ; also a vein for the size of a crow- 
Europe, giving an account of a similar | quill, ranning transversely over the carotid, 
operation performed at the Civil Hospital | at the upper edge of the omo-hyoidens 
at Mauritius, by Mr. Montgomery, R. N. | muscle, which was distinctly perceptible, 
surgeon of that establishment, who was | | and the avoiding of this vein limited the 
led to whdertake it by reading in Tue | space for the subsequent part of the ope- 
Lancer an account of your ingenious and | ration; therefore, about half an inch of 
successful operation. 1 am, Sir, | the sheath was cautiously cut into, and 

“ Your obedient servant, the artery on being laid hare was sepa- 

“James Barry, M.D. | rated from its adhesiens. I then pat my 

finger on the vessel, as did other persons 

| who were present, and could distinguish 
CASE. no pulsation whatever. 

“ Eight days ago I was present at a ered “ Immediately after this, Mr. Montgo- 
interesting operation, that of taking up the | mery passed a clumsy needle (made here 
carotid artery above an aneurism. It was ‘for the occasion), armed with a double 
performed by Mr. Montgomery, R. N. sur- | ligature, underneath the artery, and took 
geon to the Civil Hospital, at Port Louis. | it up with great skill and facility; one li- 

The subject was a free black, tall, rather! gature was withdrawn so soon as the 

of a spare habit of body, but emaciated other was made secure. The lips of the 

and debilitated. He had been sometime | wound were now brought together with a 

afflicted with a left carotid aneurism ; had single suture and a couple of slips of ad- 

considerable cough, with irritation of the hesive plaster. The paticnt having been 
trachea, and frothy mucous expectora- ‘much exhausted, a little wine-and-water 
tion, palpitation of the heart, great anx-| was given him ‘and he was put to bed. 
iety, and a fixed pain in the left temple. | On the fourth day the first dressing was 
The tumour — strongly, was very ' removed, the patient appearing to be doing 
large, nearly of triangular form, the base | well, the pain in his temple having sub- 
occupying the space of two-thirds of the | sided immediately after the operation. His 
sternal portion of the clavicle, and ascend- cough, palpitation, and other distressing 
ing neatly four inches from the clavicle to | symptoms, were gradually giving way, and 
the angle of the jaw, so that the volume of the volume of the tumour was very per- 
the tumour limited exceedingly the space |ceptibly reduced, and the pulsation very 
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DR. THOMPSON’S CASES OF MELANOSIS. 
from being trifling now became 
prevented her resting at night; her 


422 


indistinct. The external wound presented | 
a very favourable appearance. ‘and 
“ It is but fair to remark, that this ope- | general health began to give way, and 
ration was undertaken under very unfa- | being no longer able to attend to her do- 
vourable circumstances. The patient had mestic concerns, she was induced to apply 
been told by some inconsiderate friends, | for relief at the i 
that if he submitted to an operation he| The tumour, at the time of her admis- 
must die; however, he was at last satis- | sion, was of about the size of alarge orange, 
fied (and there was no doubt in any of our | and was covered with a thin membrane, 
minds) that he had no alternative, as the | which had ulcerated in several points, ex- 
tumour would soon burst, and he must| posing a dark-coloured spongy mass, 
bleed to death, if he were not previously | which there was acarcely any discharge. 
suffocated by the pressure from its ra-;The account which the woman gave of 
pidly increasing bulk. The surgical para-| the origin and progress of the disease, led 
phernalia was unusually clumsy, and the| me to think that the morbid growth did 
ient in many points of view a bad sub- | not proceed from the interior of the organ 
ke for operation. Yet, under all these to which it was attached, and the great 
circumstances, it was impossible to per- | facility with which it could be moved 
form any operation in a more masterly or | satisfied me that it had no connexion with 
scientific manner, and in no one process/ any other part within the orbit; I con- 


did Mr. Montgomery lose either his pre- 
sence of mind or steadiness of hand;)| 
scarcely one drop of blood was lost, except | 
that which came from the minute vessels 
of the integuments and muscles. The 
operation was performed in about twenty- | 
five minutes.” 





CASES OF 


MELANOSIS. 


—_— 


Dr. Taompson begs leave to forward | 
two cases of melanosis for insertion in 
Mr. Wakley’s excellent Journal. 

Lisburn, June 12, 1833. 


Case 1.—Tumour on the Eve. 


C. B., xt. 45, of a sallow complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, married, and hav- | 
ing three children, was admitted into the 
County of Antrim Infirmary, on the 8th! 
of March, 1831, on account ‘of a large tu-| 
mour connected with her right eye. She | 
states that about two years before her ad- 
mission her right eye became slightly in- 
flamed, and that by using a collyrium and 
— it got better, but not entirely 





In the month of March, 1830 (one year 
before her admission), she first perceived 
what she called a “scum” growing on! 


sequently anticipated a more favourable 
result from extirpation, which, with the 
concurrence of Dr. Stewart, the surgeon 
of the infirmary, I then proposed, and 


‘which was immediately assented to. Ac- 


cordingly, on the 10th of March, the o 
ration was performed in the following 
manner:— 

The woman was placed on a table, her 
head resting on a pillow; the external 
angle of the lids was first {separated by an 
incision, which facilitated very much the 
subsequent steps of the operation; the 
tumour was then drawn upwards and out- 
wards by means of a strong thread passed 
through its centre; I then, with a double- 
edged scalpel, commenced my incision at 
the internal angle of the eye, and carried 
it to the outer angle; the tumour being 
then drawn downwards, and the lid ele- 
vated, a similar incision was practised 
above, the conjunctiva was thus com- 
pletely divided; the muscles, vessels, &c., 
were then divided in a similar manner; 

and, lastly, the optic nerve was separated, 
with a pair of curved scissors. Consider- 
able hemorrhage ensued, but it was soon 
checked by introducing a piece of fine 
sponge into the orbit, as recommended by 
Mr. Travers. An anodyne draught was 
administered, and the patient put to bed. 

Ilth. Slept a little during the night; 
complains of great pain in the orbit and 
temple, which was very much relieved by 


the centre of the cornea; this soon be- | the removal of the sponge. I may here 
came raised, and formed a small tumour, | | observe, that should I again have occasion 
which, notwithstanding a variety of appli- | to perform a similar operation, I should 
cations, continued gradually to get larger.!only have recourse to sponge when all 
Five weeks before her admission, it began ' other means had failed to arrest the he- 
to increase more rapidly than at first, and | morrhage, as the poor woman suffered 
protruded entirely from between the lids,| more whilst it cemained, and during its 
pets My it had previously very much dis-| removal, than she EP iboaing done from the ope- 


ration itself; simple begr by ay 
The se prmeatg the 


in in the orbit and brow (the tu- and a dose of ol, ricini given, as 
mour itself appeared to be insensible) | were constipated, 
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symptoms 

up from the bottom of the 
orbit, which adhered to the inner surface 
of the lids; and on the 27th of March, 
being anxious to return to her family, she 
left the infirmary, there being still a tri- 
fling discharge from between the lids, the 
free edges of which were not quite in con- 





tact. I heard from her about two months 


from pain; the d and submaxillary 
glands are enamine Mr. R.’s object in 
applying to me being the removal of the 


tumour, I proceeded to remove it in the 
usual manner; the wound healed in the 
course of a fortnight, and there has been 
no appearance of the disease in any other 
part of the body up to the present period, 

On examining the tumour, which was 
imbedded in the fat of the cheek nearer 
the mucous membrane than the skin, it 
was found to be without a distinct cap- 
sule, unless the cellular membrane, which 
adhered to it, could be called one; its sur- 
face was irregular, and on making a sec- 
tion it resembled very much the tumour 


ago; the discharge from the orbit still in Case 1, except that the colour was 
continued, but in other respects she was lighter, approaching to a grey, and its 
tolerably well. , | consistence more uniform. 

The tumour, on examination, presented) The above are cases of what would be 
externally a lobulated appearance, and | denominated by the French writers “ Me- 
was covered by a thin membrane, which lanose en masse.” I couid not in either of 
appeared to be a prolongation of the con-' them observe the slightest ap ce of 
junctiva; the eye was found at its poste- the softening which Laennec mentions as 
rior part in a healthy state, and was con~ taking place in such tumours, unless the 
nected with it by a very narrow pedicle diminished density in the centre of the 
which arose from the anterior layer of the first be considered as the commencement 
cornea, from which it had raised the con- of that process. 
junctiva. On dividing the tumour, its; It is generally supposed that melanosis 
section presented a smooth surface, which js always of a malignant character; but if 
yielded on pressure a very small quantity |] may be allowed to form an opinion from 
of a dark-coloured fluid; in consistence it | the observation of the cases which I have 


resembled a fleshy uterine polypus, was! 
rather more dense towards the circum- 
ference than the centre, and something 
like a fibrous arrangement of its particles 
could be observed near its pedicle; its 
colour was dark-brown, with yellow patch- 
es scattered through it; at present, after 
having been upwards of two years in spi- 
rits, it has a resemblance in some parts to 
dark-coloured rosewood. As I wished to 
preserve the parts, I did not separate the 
tumour from the eye, consequently I could 
not say whether any vessels entered it 
from the cornea; the conjunctiva ap- 
peared thickened, where it was reflected 
over thetumour. I could not perceive the 
slightest trace of vessels in its substance, 
not even in the pedicle by which it was 
attached; injection might perhaps have 
shown some, but there was no vessel suffi- 
ciently large for the insertion of a pipe. 


Case 2.—Tumour on the Cheek, 


Mr. R., a healthy man, et. 64, applied 
to me in the month of June, 1832, on ac- 
count of a tumour on his right cheek, im- 
mediately under the malar bone. He 
states that it commenced about two years 
ago, when it was not larger than a pea, 
and continued gradually to increase in 
size until the present time. 

The tumour is now about the size of a 





hen's egg, is perfectly moveable, and free 


just related, I would say that melanotic 
matter may be deposited in a tumour of 
the most innocent nature, without alter- 
ing its character. In this I am borne out 
by the opinion of Dr. Armstrong, whodoes 
not consider that it is always connected 
with a peculiar affection of the solids. 





PREPARATION OF EXTRACTS, 


The different Modes adopted. The best Mode. 
Injury resulting from the Cultivation of 
Medicinal Plants 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sim,—As the present is the period for 
the preparation of several exTRACcTS, 
and as on their proper preparation the 
efficacy of many hundred remedial appli- 
cations will be dependent for the ensuing 
year, I am desirous of calling the atten 
tion of medical men and operative chemists 
to the following remarks, forming part of 
a lecture delivered by me at the West- 
minster Dispensary. I beg to remain, Sir, 
yours in well wishing, 

Joun Epps, M.D, 


89, Great Russell-Street, 
June 22, 1833. 


2F2 
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“ I have now, Gentlemen, to draw your;tuca). Let any one compare the wild 
attention to a subject of considerable im- lettuce (lactuca viresa) with the cultivated 
portance, a at the present mo- lettuce (lactuca sativa), and he will be sa- 
ment. It is the Preparation of Extracts. _ tisfied that nature produces the medicinal 

“Extractive matter, as it is called, is agent best when left to follow her own 
very liable to chemical changes under the courses. Notwithstanding, the London 
combined influences of heat and air. | College of Physicians, the sapient legisla- 

“Some extracts are made from decoc- tors, who found out some years since, that 
tions, the extractive matter of which, dur- | to constitute a Fellow by right, it was ne- 
ing the decoction itself, is consequently cessary that the individual should belicve 
exposed to a considerable Aeat, and to a in the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
considerable, and, very often, unnecessary | England, and who, also, are enlightened 
extent, to the air. Hence one source of| by the light to be derived from the study 
injury to the active medicinal principle.| of “all the collateral branches of philo- 


But, in addition, during the inspissation of 
the liquor obtained ,by the decoction, a 
further exposure to the heat and the air 
takes , and thus the injury done to 
the active principle is augmented. 

“ Other extracts are obtained by express- 
ing the juice of the recent plant by means} 

a press—the watery part of the juice 
being driven off by the agency of a wuter- 
bath, the juice being but partially exposed 
to the air. Thus the extractum conii and 
the extractum hyoscyami are prepared by 
many chemists, and this mode is one which 
is very superior to the one before men- 
tioned ; the heat from the water-bath never 
rising above a certain point of tempera- 
ture. The extracts thus prepared are 
often very efficacious. 

“The most efficient method, however, 
of preparing extracts is by spontaneous 


evaporation of the juice: the evaporating 
agent being the sun’s rays, or rather the 


heat thence arising, This plan was first 
proposed, I believe, by an intelligent prac- 
titioner, Mr. Houlton. Mr. Smith, of 
Brown-Street, Nutford-Place, prepares his 
extractum taraxaci in this way, and it is 
as different from and superior to the ex-! 
tractum taraxaci as generally sold, as two! 
things of the same nature can possibly be.| 
The extractum conii and the extractum 
hyoscyami, as prepared in this way, are 
very e ious. 

“This method is adopted by very few 
chemists. Custom and prejudice are al- 
most omnipotent; and it is only by me- 
dical practitioners demanding that the 
extracts shall be thus prepared that ex- 
tracts in their most active state will be 
obtained. 

“ Another source of injury is now in- 
* troduced and should be exposed. Herb- 
alist gardeners are adopting the practice of 
cultivating medicinal plants. To you, Gen- 
tlemen, who know the effects of cultiva- 
tion upon plants, the statement of the fact 
is quite enough to induce you to condemn 
the practice. To illustrate the evil arising 
from this practice, let me refer you to one 
plant, whose medicinal virtues are almost 
destroyed by cultivation, the lettuca (lac- 

i 








| 





sophy,” have ordered that the “ lactuca 
sativa” the less efficient, should be used. 
At least, this is the species or rather the 
variety, introduced into their pharma- 
copia. They take no notice of the active 
plant. Chemists have, however, supplied 
the deficiency; and in the shops two ex- 
tracts of lettuce are to be met with, the 
ertractum lactuce and the exiractum lactuce 
virose. 

“ These few remarks on extracts will, I 
trust, be impressed upon your mind, and 
I have no doubt you will exert your in- 
fluence in the benevolent attempt to ob- 
tain remedial agents in that state in which 
they will produce the most beneficial 
effects in the treatment of disease.” 





Generat and Particular History of Anomalies 
in the Organization of Man and Brutes, 
comprising Researches into their Charac- 
ters, Classification, and Physiological and 
Pathological Influence; Laws and Causes 
of = Moustrosities; Vices of Conformation, 
and their Varieties. By M. Isipore 
Grorrroy Sarnt-Hintarre. Vol. L, 
J. B. Bailliere, 1832. 8vo., pp. 746; 
with an Atlas. 


THe present volume, interesting as the 
work of a young man who has been 
thought worthy to succeed the great 
Cuvier at the Jardin des Plantes, acquires 
still greater interest from the application 
which has been made within the last few 
years of general anatomy to the study of 
the formation of beings, both organic and 
inorganic. Thanks to the labours of a 
few scientific men, we have long since re- 
pudiated the idea that certain ill-formed 
homunculi are the handy work of the 
devil, who takes especial pleasure in dis- 
torting the face of nature. Equally 
freed, too, are we now from the dogmas 
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of the “ good women,” who in times past 
declared, that if you cut the chord some 
five or six inches from the abdomen, the in- 
fant “ brat” would become a perfect Turk, 
and equal, perhaps, the duo “ Cxsaris an- 
ticatones.” Happily the days of conjec- 
ture and surmise have given place to 
scrutiny and observation, and we are 
hourly deducing from facts satisfactory 
explanations of numerous occurrences 
which were hitherto involved in deep ob- 
scurity. As a splendid illustration of this 


of applications to physiological anatomy, 
natural physiology, and the medical 
sciences. 

We need not remind our readers that, 
until lately, no attempt whatever had been 
made to reduce the study of anomalies to 
a science. The ancients were content 
with conjectures, most of them based on 
superstition. The moderns recorded a 
number of scattered facts, and proposed a 
variety of hypotheses, more or less founded 
in truth, but without any object or philo- 





position, we take up the present volume, | sophic direction. We may distinguish, as 
with intent to analyse its pages for the in- | M. Saint-Hilaire has remarked, the history 
formation and gratification of our readers. | of teratclogy, or the science of monsters, 

The object of M. St.-Hilaire is well ex- | into three periods. The first—that which 
pressed in the title of his work. He has|our author justly terms the fabulous 
endeavoured, in the first place, to collect | period—comprises every period of time 
into one body the immense number of antecedent to the eighteenth century. 
facts which lie scattered at random in the | During this immense lapse of time, no at- 
pages of innumerable publications, ex- | te mpt had been made at a classification of 
pressed in various languages, each va- | monsters. The facts recorded in medical 
luable in itself, but rendering little be-| writings were most of them ridiculous, or 
nefit to science, from the want of connec- | manifestly false; many absurd and super- 
tion amongst the straggling materials. | stitious notions were in vogue, which gave 
Having studied anomalies in their special | rise not only to absurd theories but to 
conditions, and having established the| practices the most cruel; and the bar- 
laws and general relations to which all|barisms of the Greeks and Romans were 
the particular facts may be referred, he | executed on such unfortunate children as 
shows how these laws and these relations | the parents or neighbours pleased to call 


are themselves but corollaries of more ge- | ““ monsters.” 
neral laws of organization. 

With this view he proposes to divide his 
entire work into five parts. In the first, 
the nomenclature, distinction, and classi- 
fication of anomalies are treated of, to- 
gether with several general questions, 
a preliminary knowledge of which is 
necessary. In the two next parts he 
takes up the history of particular facts, 
the second part being dedicated to simple 
anomalies, the third to complex anomalies 
which include nearly all the cases of mon- 
strosity, properly so called. In this por- 
tion of his work, the author occupies him- 


Even the most learned par- 
| ticipated in these erroneous ideas. Rio- 
|lanus, one of the most distinguished men 
of his age, who lived about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, gravely tells 
us, that children with six fingers, giants, 
dwarfs, &c. who are made after the image 
of the devil, may be allowed to live, but 
should be removed from the sight of the 
| public, and be perpetually shut up in some 
|chamber or place of security. (Riolanus. 
An Romanorum pracepto monstra interfici 
deluant. Paris, 1605.) 

The second period embraces the first 
fifty years of the eighteenth century. Here 





self with the explanation of the nature, | we begin to find something positive; the 
physiological and pathological influence, science was cultivated with zeal, but still 
relations and mode of formation, of each | rather as a matter of curiosity ; however, 
group of anomalies. ‘The fourth part! the inquirers established numerous impor- 
will treat of the general conditions, laws, | tant facts, and endeavoured to solve the 
and, as far as possible, the causes which | important question, “ whether monstrosity 
produce anomalies. In the fifth orlast part, | be original or acquired.” 

M. Saint-Hilaire will deduce from the facts} The scientific period extends from the 
which he has brought forward, and from | middle ofthe eighteenth century to our own 
the laws he has laid down, a great number | times. Haller, to whom physiological medi< 
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cine owes 80 much, gave the first impulse | established by Serres came to the aid 
by his work “ De Monstris,” in which he|of embryology. This learned anatomist 
assembled together the isolated facts re-| was the first to observe and establish, that 
corded by former authors, while he ex-|when an organ is double, the vascular 
punged, or rendered doubtful, those incon-| trunk which nourished it is also double 
sistent with the advanced state of know-|and vice versé; thus clearly pointing out a 
ledge which he so eminently possessed. | limit to monstrosities by excess, and indi- 
The pupils of Haller seemed content to cating the ufanner in which a natural 
follow the steps of their great master, classification might be applied to this diffi- 
without adding much original matter, and cult portion of the science. The utility, or 
the progress of teratology was slow until rather the necessity, of studying monsters 
Bichat, by his profound views, had, as it | philosophically, is further shown by a fact 
were, established a new species of anatomy, lately established with respect to the for- 
analysing the essence of organic forms, and mation of double monsters. These are 
demonstrating the laws by which those) never found joined together by hazard, but 
forms were invariably directed. Compara- invariably by corresponding parts; every 
tive anatomy was quickly brought to the organ and part in one has a correspond- 
aid of general and descriptive anatomy. ing organ and part in the other, and, at the 
Man in his most perfect state of formation | point of union, each muscle, bone, nerve, 
was compared with the embryo; the va-| and vessel of the one, becomes united with 
rious forms of organised beings were com- | the corresponding muscle, bone, nerve, 
pared with man and with the embryo; and and vessel of the other. This disposition 
by this double operation of analysis and js invariably seen in the case of double 
comparison, we became acquainted on the | monsters. It proves, in the first place, that 
one hand with the intimate composition | the organisation of monsters is directed by 
and science of bodies ; on the other with | certain constant and precise laws, and 
the general facts of animal organization |eads to this singular deduction, that when 
in every age and species, On these views!two bodies are joined together in this 
was founded a new theory of anomalies, manner, they bear the same relation to one 
viz., that of arrest and retardation of deve- another as the right and left sides of a re- 
lopment. ' gularly formed individual. Thus a double 
From this period the science became ‘monster is an individual composed, if we 
more intimately united with anatomy, es-| may use the expression, not of two lateral 
pecially with that part which determines | oieties, but of four. It is unnecessary 
the laws of development, and the order in to point out how this fact overthows the 
which the various organs appear. Thus,) ancient ideas of accidental contact, ori- 
further examination showed that arrest of ginal diseases, &c. as the causes of double 
development formed in the adult a series of | monsters. 
phenomena exactly similar to one which; uch is a rapid sketch of the previous 
is observed in the embryo, which latter | history of teratology and of the method 
series is similar to a series of formations | which the author promises to follow in the 
in the great scale of organic life. In this | execution of his work. To the English 
point of view, monsters by arrest of deve- jreader it must be peculiarly interesting. 
lopment are, as it were, permanent em- Embryology and analytic anatomy, like 
bryos; their organs present the primitive many other higher branches of science, 


state of formation, such as it existed in 
the first days of fretal life. 

So far monstrosities by arrest received 
a good explanation from a knowledge of 
the order in which the several parts of the 


have been almost totally neglected in this 
country. We have, indeed, some treatises 
upon general anatomy tolerably well 
written and arranged, but they are all of 
them compilations and not master works. 


embryo are developed; but this theory|As to the science of embryology, it is 


explained little with regard to monstro- 
sities in which some portion of the body is 
found in excess. Here the theory of eccen- 
tric development and the law so clearly 





below zero. Happily for our fame, the 
work of Dr. Granville, which we shall no- 
tice next week, has come to raise its tem- 
perature, but if we except this last pro« 
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duction, we cannot cail to mind a single 
good monograph on the embryo, the suc- 
cessive formation of its organs, or even on | 
the anatomy of the fetus. Putting aside | 
the labours of Harvey, Hunter, and a few | 
others, which are rather confined to the 
annexes of the foetus, let us turn to our 
standard works upon midwifery for infor- 
mation, and we shall be at once convinced , 
that the above assertion is correctly found- , 
ed. These facts may explain the cause of 
the little attention which we have paid to 





but by carefully registering his observa- 
tions and comparing his facts, would be 
able at length to arrive at conclusions 
highly interesting and useful. M. Saint- 
Hilaire has realised this idea. 

The first part of the present volume 
contains, as we have said, the division, the 
definition, and the nomenclature, of mon- 
strosities. The division into groups is 
based chiefly upon three considerations, 
viz.; Ist, the nature of anomalies ; 2nd, 
their complications and importance in an 


the anatomy of monsters. It was Denman, | anatomical point of view; 3rd, the in- 
if we mistake not, who said that he hoped | fluence which they exercise on the func 
the time would come when a diligent ana-| tions of the living body. Taking these 


tomist would not only detect many varieties | principles as a guide, anomalies may be 


and modes of things hitherto undiscovered, | 


Simple......Hemiteriz.* .. 


Anomalies 
Complex. . { Herma 


divided into four groups thus :— 


Varieties and Malfor- 
mations. 


Heterotaxiz.t 


phrodisms, 


Monstrosities. 


From this table it appears, that the 
author, who distinguishes anomalies from 
monstrosities, divides the former into two 
orders, which, again, are subdivided into 
four genera. 

Simple anomalies are those which neither 
produce deformity nor offer any obstacle 
to the exercise of the functions (varieties), 
which, though of slight importance in an 
anatomical point of view, either impede 
certain functions or produce deformity 
(vitia conformationis) . 

Complex anomalies, are, Ist, those which 
are important in an anatomical point of 
view, but which do not influence any 
function, being confined to the interior of 
the body (heterotaxie). 2nd. Anomalies, 
very remarkable, influencing the func- 
tions, or producing in the affected indi- 
vidual a conformation strikingly different 
from that which his species commonly 
presents (monstrosities). 

Having established the preceding divi- 
sions, M. Saint-Hilaire proceeds to ex- 
amine the classifications proposed by 
Huber, Malacarne, Buffon, Blumenbach, 
Meckél, Breschet, and others, and de- 
velopes, at length, the advantages which 





* From ms half, and Tepas a monster. 
+ Crom erepos different, and Tepas arrange- 
ment. 





arise from the application of the method 
of the naturalists to the study of ano- 
malies. 

Hemiterie, or simple anomalies, embrace, 
according to the divisions of the author, 


five classes, subdivided into genera and 


species. 


Ist class. Anomalies of volume, whether 
general or partial. This class includes 
giants and dwarfs, partial development or 
unnatural size of certain members, the 
mammeze, vagina, adipose system, &c. 

2nd class. Anomalies of jorm. These 
are very analogous to the former class, 
and but little worthy of interest. 

3rd. class. Anomalies of structure, ine 
cluding all changes in the colour of parts, 
or in their intimate composition. 

4th class. Anomalies of disposition. This 
extensive class embraces five distinct 
groups or orders ; Ist, displacements; 2nd, 
changes of connexion; 3rd, anomalies 
caused by the continuity of parts naturally 
separated ; 4th, those caused by the for- 
mation of a septum; 5th, by the separation 
of parts naturally united. 

5th class. Anomalies of number, in- 
cluding, lst, those by augmentation of 
number ; 2nd, those by diminution. 

Under “ anomalies of volume,” M. Saint- 
Hilaire has assembled several curious par- 
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ticulars relating to dwarfs. The word 
dwarf, in scientific language, should be con- 
fined to in:lividuals whose diminished sta- 
ture depends not on disease or malforma- 
tion, but in a diminished volume of all the 
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Borwilaski, like Bebé, was born of pa- 
rents above the ordinary stature; but, un- 
like the Polish dwarf, he was endowed 
with a considerable share of intellect ; he 
spoke German and French with fluency, 


parts of the body. Amongst the most| and his answers were said to evince some 
celebrated of this class of beings were | smartness, if not wit. This dwarf was 
Jeffery Hudson (well known to all our| twenty-eight inches high. When aged 
English readers through Sir Walter Scott's twenty-two, Borwilaski took unto himself 
“ Peveril of the Peak”), Borwilaski and|q wife, who presented him with several 
Nicholas Ferry, surnamed Bebé. The latter | well-made and large children. His pater- 
was born in 1741, at Plaines; both his father; nity indeed was doubted by many, but 
and mother were of ordinary stature. | the little man received the pleasantries of 
Even the birth of this little being had some- | his friends with a good grace. 

thingextraordinary. He cameintotheworld| From these, and many other cases de- 
two months before his time; weighed but tailed by the author, we see how much 
then a pound; was brought to church in| dwarfs may vary, both in their physical 
a plate, and cradled in a wooden shoe | and moral conditions; some pass rapidly 
(sabot). When five years old, the little | from infancy to old age; others enjoy 
Bebé was examined by the physician to} good health to an advanced period; the 
the Duchess of Lovrain; at that period! greater part are simple, almost idiotic; 
he weighed nine pounds; was about , yet a few, like Borwileski, have shown 
twenty-two inches high, and was com-! considerable intelligence. Dwarfs are 
pletely formed like a young man of twenty | usaally born at the full period of gesta- 
years. Bebé now passed into the service | tion, and of ordinary-sized parents; they 
of Stanislaus, king of Poland, and became are almost universally impotent, either 
the favourite of that unfortunate monarch; with individuals of the usual size, or with 
he was gay, well-made, and agreeable, but | one another, as is fully proved by the ex- 
his intelligence always remained extremely | periments of Catharine de Medicis, and 





low. When fifteen years of age, the dwarf | the Electress of Brandenburgh. The plea- 
had attained the height of twenty-nine | sures of love quickly destroy them. 


inches, and seemed to arrive at the period| The history of giants is somewhat more 
of his puberty; but a sudden change was! remarkable than that of dwarfs. The proofs 
operated in his constitution; his counte- | of their existence in olden times, may 
nance became dull, and lost its vivacity;| be reduced to three heads. 1st. The dis- 
his health rapidly declined, and Bebé died! covery of certain bones of an enormous 
at ‘the age of twenty-two, bearing every | magnitude. 2nd. The testimony of the 
mark of a premature old age. There is a! Bible. 3rd. That of several profane au- 
waxen statue of this celebrated dwarf in! thors. The immense progress which we 
the anatomical museum of the Ecole de | have made of latter years in zoology, and 
Médecine at Paris, dressed in the clothes, history of fossils, enables us to appreciate 
which Bebé wore at the court of Poland. the first set of proofs at their full value; 
The figure is complete, and the face per-|in fact the pretended bones of giants are 
fectly well formed. The skeleton is pre-| nothing but the fossil remains of the ele- 


served in the museum of natural history. 
An examination of the skull shows a com- 
plete ossification of the bones, and oblite- 


ration of many of the sutures. The prin-| 


cipal dimensions of the skeleton are as 
follows :—height two feet nine inches six 
lines ; length of arm one foot two inches 
nine lines; ditto, of lower extremity, one 
foot four inches six lines; length of hu- 
merus seven inches three lines; length of 
femur nine inches. 


phant, the mastodon, &c. Besides, if we 
examine with any care the history of these 
discoveries, the incongruitics become ma- 
nifest. One of the most celebrated giants 
of this kind, was the one discovered in 
Sicily in the fourteenth century. It was 
at once decided that this was no less a 
personage than Polyphemus, and that he 
must have been at least 300 feet high; a 





| respectable stature certainly, which might 
| satisfy the most enthusiastic amateur in 
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giants. Unfortunately, it was afterwards; After a lengthened examination of he- 
proved that the cave in which the pre-|reditary varieties of stature in different 
tended giant of 300 feet was found, hold-| species of animals, the author examines 
ing in his hand a mast of a ship asa walk-| and establishes the principal variations of 
ing cane, was itself only thirty feet high.| stature in the human race. We have al- 
Polyphemus may serve as a type for the| ready seen that the limits established by 
history of other giants said to be found in | observation are confined between twenty- 
different quarters of Europe. As to the| eight or thirty inches fordwarfs, and eight 
proofs taken from the Bible, they admit of | fect and a half, or nine, for giants; but in 
an easy explanation. The stature of Go- | addition to these anomalies, there are cer- 
liah was said to be six cubits and a span, | tain countries in which the inhabitants are 
which, from the best calculations, make | naturally either above or below the ordi- 
about nine feet; if we consider that the | nary standard; the inhabitants of the most 
cap of Goliah was included in this mea-| southern parts of America, the Esquimaux 
surement, his height may be estimated at | and Boschimans, are familiar examples of 
eight or eight feet and a half, a stature an elevated or diminished standard. In 
consistent with the limits which observa- | these hereditary differences of stature, we 
tion has placed to the human race. In| find an easy solution of the pretended sto- 
fact, the most authentic accounts which | ries of pigmies and giants; for we can 
we possess, relating to individuals of ex-| readily conceive, that in a country where 
traordinary stature, establish the limit at | the average height of the male inhabitants 
ahout eight feet and a half, or nine feet.|is more than six feet, many examples of 
The analogy between giants and dwarfs| extraordinary stature will present them- 
is striking in more than one respect;| selves, and vice versd. The following table 
their intellect is usually very moderate, | will serve to indicate the most remarkable 
and, like dwarfs, they are impotent, or | of those variations :— 

readily weakened by venereal pleasures ; 

they also die at an early age. 











|Authors from whose Accounts the 


Statare. 
Table has been drawn up. 


| Weal Waches Designation of the Race. 
i 


| | 


Nations. 
| 
‘Patagonians PF | American. La Girandis—Malaspina. 
New Zealanders Malay. Lesson. 
‘Otaheite Chiefs ..| ; t Ditto. Lesson. 

‘New Hollanders. . Ethiopian. Quoy and Gaimard. 
|Kamtschatkans .. Mongolian. Laperouse, 
Esquimaux | Ditto. | Ditto. 
Boschimans .... Ethiopian. Barrow—Peron. 











Anomalies of Form. in the opposite sex ; thus the female pelvis 
sometimes is formed exactly like the male, 
| while the genital organs present many of 
we have already described. Sometimes the characteristics belonging especially to 


Anomalies of form are intimately con- 
nected with anomalies of volume, which 
the esophagus offers at a certain point ™*"- 

a dilatation more or less marked, which | Anomalies of Structure or intimate 

way be compared with the crop of birds. | Composition. 

The stomach, on the contrary, is occa- Amongst the most remarkable and in<- 
sionally found divided in its middle por-; teresting anomalies of colour is albanism, 
tion into two distinct bags or sacs, a spe-| The first authors who described albinos 
cies of anomaly which resembles the re- , seemed inclined to consider them as a dis- 
gular organization of several animals, aud tinct race of beings ; and were lost in as- 
of the human embryo at an early period of, tonishment and wonder when they saw the 
fctal life. Again, the anomalous forms ofonc | same country produce individuals as black 
tex are imitations of the regular structure | as charcoal and as white as the fairest 
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European. But the present state of our 
knowledge enables us to assert, that al- 
binos are not a distinct race, or a variety 
of the human species; but that they 
rather owe their production to some accvi- 
dental modification, as giants and dwarfs. 
Thus albinos have been observed in almost 
every race and climate; in the various 
countries of Europe; New Guinea; the 
Friendly Isles ; the Antilles; the Cape of 
Good Hope; in different parts of Africa, 
Ceylon, Java, and Manilla. This mo- 
dification of colour is not confined to cer- 
tain individuals of the human race; but 
lias been observed also in a vast number 
of inferior animals. Every one is familiar 
with the white elephant of the east, so 
prized by the King of Siam, and at Pegu. 
Amongst the birds we may signalize the 
white peacock, a bird almost as beautiful | 





nism in general, and on the influenee of 
various circumstances on the primitive 
colours of the different species of animals, 
have led the author of the present work 
to consider albinism as the effect of a par- 
ticular malady, attacking the colouring 
tissue of the skin; in fact, if an animal 
be kept confined for a length of time, de- 
prived of all exercise, and ill nourished, 
he falls into an imperfect state of albinism 
analogous to that of a plant for along time 
deprived of light. The anomaly may, 
however, be explained occasionally in a 
different manner ; at a certain period of 
fetal life, the pigmentum or colouring 
matter, and even the rete mucosum, does 
not exist; hence we may sometimes at- 
tribute albinism to an arrest of develop- 
ment. 

The remaining anomalies of structure 


as its rival of many colours, and of which | present but little interest; we shall, there- 
there is at present a living specimen in the | fore, pass them in brief review. Organs 
Jardin des Plantes. In fine, albinism has | which are normally hard, are sometimes 
been observed in several molusca, and, im- | found softened in a remarkable degree. 
perfectly, even in the vegetable tribe. In| This anomaly usually depends on the ar- 
the perfect albino the skin and hair are as | rest of development. The cartilaginous 
white as milk ; the iris and choroide are state of certain bones, and the absence 
also perfectly colourless; hence the iris | of ossification of the cranium, are familiar 
often presents a rose or red tint from the | examples of this species of anomaly. The 
bloodvessels with which it abounds; the | induration of organs which are soft in a 


pupil in particular is intensely red, giving | 
to the physiognomy a peculiar character. 
For the same reason albinos are generally 
myope, and invariably myctalope, i.e. see 
better in avery feeble light than by day, a 
circumstance readily explained by the 
anormal condition of the iris. Itisa curious 
fact, that albinos are observed more fre- 
quently in the negro race than any other. | 
After the negroes the inhabitants of the | 
Isthmus of Panama present the greater 
number. To whatever viciety of race al- 
binos may belong, they are usually deli- 
cate and lymphatic. The face is without 
expression, and it is said that the males 
are in general incapable of procreating. 
However this may be, it is certain that the 
females are capable of conceiving, and 
that their children, if begotton by a black, 
ate not pie-bald, as many authors have 
erroneously asserted, but sometimes com- 
pletely black, sometimes albino. The na- 
ture, and especially the cause, of albin- 
ism, seems involved in considerable obscu- 
rity; but certain considerations on albi- 








natural state, constitutes an anomaly pre- 
cisely the reverse of the former. Ana- 
tomists have frequent opportunities of 
witnessing this anomaly, for there is 
scarcely an organ of the body in which 
we may not occasionally find ossific de- 
posits. We would, however, remark, that 
several exaniples cited by M. Saint-Hilaire 
under this head, seem to us rather re- 
ferable to disease than to an error of or- 
ganization, as ossifications of the veins, 
heart, diaphragm, &c. 
Anomalies of Disposition. 

This class embraces a great variety of 
interesting and important anomalies. The 
first order of this class contains anomalies 
which arise from a change of position. 
There are few important organs of the 
body which are not subject to displace- 
ments, which take place the more readily 
as the organs are more or less fixed to 
neighbouring parts at an early period of 
formation. Displacements of the viscera 
may naturally be divided into those of the 
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enee of thoracic, the abdominal, and encephalo- | is not compromised by the anomaly; but 
unfortunate] 


rachidian viscera. Displacements of the these conditions are y rare, 
brain, though not very frequently ob-|and exist only in certain cases of ab~ 
served, are of various kinds. In fact,/dominal displacement. We have said 
this yiscus may escape from the cavity of that the heart may form a_ hernia, 
the cranium, not only through one of the|and be found in the neck, or in 
regular sutures, but between any of the the abdomen; numerous examples of 
ossific points into which at an early these two kinds of displacement have 
period the bones of the skull are divided, | been recorded by M. Breschet, and more 


beLiiidt 


ilbinism or between the lateral moieties which recently by Dr. Paget, in an excellent 
ng time constitute one of the bones placed on the Essay on Malformations of the Heart. 
ly may, median line. The author has had occa-|In a case observed by M. Breschet, the 
lly in a sion latterly to observe an interesting ex- heart, thymus, and lungs, had escaped 
eriod of ample of the latter kind; the greater part from the thorax behind the clavicles, and 
louring of the brain had escaped through a median | were placed in front of the neck ; the apex 
m, does fissure which divided the occipital bone of the heart was directed upwards between 
mes at- into two portions, as low down as the oc- | the two moieties of the inferior jaw, and 


cipital foramen ; the tumour resulting from , was attached to the tongue ; the aorta, in- 
this displacement of the brain was mis- | stead of making a curve from right ta left, 
taken for an encysted sac, and removed | was directed perpendicularly down into 
eleven hours after the birth of the child.|the chest. In this example we see the 
This severe operation, which the infant) normal organization of fishes, and also a 
survived thirteen hours, was not accom-| permanency of foetal formation; for we 
panied by any extraordinary symptoms. | know that at an early period of fetal life, 
There was slight hemorrhage, some con-j|the heart is not contained in the thorax, 
vulsive movements of the lower extremi-}and the aorta forms a straight tube pass- 
ties, and an abundant discharge of serous | ing directly to the abdomen and lower ex- 
fluid. In another case, observed by M./|tremities. Displacements of the heart into 
Serres, the brain escaped between the | the abdominal cavity, are more frequently 


: 


lateral portions of the sphenoid and eth- | observed than the cervical displacements. 
moid bones, and was lodged in the nasal’ In this species ef anomaly, the heart may 


have simply passed through an opening 
in the diaphragm into the abdomen, for 
may have escaped, together with several 
Displacements of the heart are frequent, | abdominal viscera, through some anormal 


fosse and pharynx. 


Displacements of the Thoracie Viscera. 


bein 


g 
F 


and eminently worthy of consideration. 
In very slight cases the apex of the heart, 
instead of pointing to the left side, is di- 
rected vertically, or to the right. These 
anomalies are usually accompanied with 
displacement of the great vessels, and cer- 
tain viscera of the abdomen. In more 
severe cases the heart is removed al- 
together from the thoracic cavity, and 
forms a hetnial tumour in the neck, out- 
side the chest, or in the abdomen. The 
greater part of the individuals affected 
with these anomalies are not vitable, but 
in some rare cases the displacement of the 
organ is merely accompanied with slight 
derangement of the respiration and circu- 
lation. - In general it may be laid down as 
a rule, that when the heart itself is well 
formed, and covered by the pericardium 
aad integuments, the life of the individual 


opening in the parictes of this latter cavity, 
forming an external hernial tumour. Ex- 
amples of the former species have been 
recorded by Deschamps and Ramel. 

The fact related by Deschamps is suffi- 
ciently curious: an old soldier, who had 
| been compelled to return from service on 
account of frequent and severe nephritic 
pains, fell a victim at length to a disease 
which nothing could alleviate. After death 
the body was examined, and the heart 
|found situate in the left lumbar region. 
| An opening in the diaphragm gave passage 
to the principal vessels distributed to the 
lungs and upper portion of the body. In 
a case recorded by Dr. Wilson, the ab- 
dominal parietes were imperfectly deve- 
loped, presenting a median fissure from 
the sternum to the umbilicus. The heart, 
which was simply composed of one auri- 
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cle and ventricle, was lodged deeply in a} about to describe, naturally arrange them- 
fissure on the superior surface of the liver. | selves into four groups: thus, the orifice of 
The subject of this observation lived for) a canal which, in the regular state is inter- 
seven days after its birth. |nal, may, by a malformation, become ex- 

The cases of abdominal displacement, in | ternal, or vice versé; or the orifice of a 
which the heart passes not only through | canal, preserving its natural relations of 
the chest into the abdomen, but also| external and internal openings, may exist 
through the parietes of the abdomen, are | in an unnatural position, i. e. be placed at 
very various; sometimes the organ rests ! some distance from the point which it 
on the abdominal parietes, close to the! usually occupies, as when the vagina 
fissure through which it has passed; in'’opens above the pubes. Amongst the 
other cases it is removed to a considerable | latter group, one of the simplest and least 
distance from the abdomen, having becn | anomalous is the direct opening of the 
found close to the head. It is unnecessary| ureters into the urethra. This disposi- 
to mention that individuals who present! tion, generally accompanied with a more 
these anomalies, sre either born dead, or| or less complete absence of the bladder, 
die a few hours after birth. realizes in man the normal conformation 

In the fourth book of the second part | of a great number of animals. The open- 
of the History of Anomalies, M. Saint- | ing of the ureters, either into the vagina 
Hilaire treats of displacements of the ab- | or rectum, had also been observed in cer- 
dominal viscera, extraversion of the blad- | tain individuals. We may regard, as very 
der, club-foot, deformities of the spine, | analogous to the anomalies just cited, the 
and anomalies of the muscles and ot opeung of the vasa deferentia into the 
culatory system. These we pass over, be-| bladder or ureters. Displacements of the 


cause they are more or less familiar to | orifice of the vagina, or os tince, occupy 
our readers, on account of the con-/the next rank; these canals may termi- 
nexion which they evidently bear to vari-| nate, interiorly, either in the bladder or 
ous branches of surgery, and proceed to | rectum; of these deviations, the first, 


analyse the observations of the author on | which is evidently the most simple, is so 
anomalous communications of the intes- | extremely rare, that we find with difficulty 
tines, vagina, and other splanchnic canals.|a few examples in the annals of our sci- 

The author has already had occasion to|ence. The opening of the vagina, or os 
deduce this fact, from a variety of ob-!tince, into the rectum, is more remark- 
servations made on animals in general,|able, and more frequently observed. In 
that all the canals which pass from the| this case we observe, as in the normal 
lateral portions of the abdominal cavity | state, two openings at the inferior extre- 
towards the inferior openings (as the|mity of the trunk, but one belongs exclu- 
ureters, oviducts, &c.), present at their} sively to the urethra, while the other is 
terminations a great number of important | common at the same time to the excretion 
variations, while at their lateral termina- | of fecal matter and the generative func- 
tions they offer almost constantly the same | tions. This anomaly is not of necessity 
disposition; thus, in man for example, | a cause of sterility, or an insurmountable 
and many other species, we find Srey ape to the birth of the child. Every 
openings, one genito-urinary, the other) one is acquainted with the celebrated the- 
anal; in other species again we have/|sis of Louis, in 1754, on this subject, and 
three openings, a genital, anal, and uri-| with the rather puzzling question which 
nary, or two peritoneal canals and a/he addressed to the doctors of divinity; 
cloaca; finally, in some, we find only one | “ An uxore sic disposita uti fas sit vel non; 
opening, common to the anus, genital, and | judicent theologi morales?” The divines, 
urinary organs. This remark, applicable | unable to solve the problem, did as they 
to the normal variations observed in dif-| usually do in such cases,—persecuted the 
ferent species of animals, applies equally | author; the publication of the thesis was 
to the anomalies which exist in various} forbidden by Act of Parliament, and we 
individuals of the same species. owe this curious morceau only to the in- 

The vices of conformation, which we are| dulgence of Pope Benedict the 14th, who 
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it seems.was not so squeamish as the | openings may be increased to three, as in 
doctors of the Sorbonne. the former examples, when one of the 
The cases just cited are examples of ureters opens externally in the pubic re- 
anomalies in which the openings of canals | gion ; or even to four, when both ureters 
are transferred from one internal point to | are similarly displaced. The pubic inser- 
another; we now proceed to that group tion of the ureters is an anomaly ex- 
in which the openings are changed from | tremely rare and difficult to account for; 
one external point to another. The most! in fact, we are not acquainted with any 
remarkable of this group are the transpo-' animal, or any stage of foetal life, which 
sitions ofthe anus, or, more properly speak- , presents a similar disposition. 
ing, the anomalous openings of the great As the number of pelvic openings may 
intestine above the pubes, in the iliac re- , be increased, so it may be diminished by 
gions, or at the umbilicus. The second of the anomalous communication of the in- 
the pelvic openings, or the genito-urinary, testine with the bladder or urethra, &c. 
may also, like the anus, be transposed to The greater part of these and similar 
some other external point. This anomaly , anomalies, depends on the persistence of 
is extremely rare in the female; in one certain organic conditions of feetal life. 
case observed by Dr. Champion, the open- In almost every case of this kind, the 
ing of the vulva was situated quite close | opening of the intestine into the uri- 
to the anus; this woman became preg-| nary apparatus is extremely small, and 
nant, and the small bridle of perineum) gives passage only to the most liquid 
which separated the pc!lvic openings was | portion of the fecal matter. Numerous 
saved from rupture. In another example, | facts collected by writers in surgery, show 
recorded in the History of the Academy | that the intestine may also open in the 
of Sciences, the vulva was transferred , vagina, constituting a malformation at 
above the pubes. The anomalous open-, once severe and disgusting, but which, 
ing of the urethra in the male, is even! however, does not always affect the ac- 
more rare than the one just described, and complishment of the functions necessary 
is confined to the existence of an opening} to life. We may here observe with the 


either above or below the corpora caver- | author, that the attempts of various sur- 
nosa, at a greater or less distance from the| geons to remedy these inconveniences, 
pubes. These anomalies should be distin-| however laudable, have not been always 
guished from certain others, apparently of | guided by sound views, for they have in- 
the same kind, to which authors have given | variably confounded these anomalies of 


thename of “hypospadia” and “epispadix,” | insertion of openings with another class 


and which are ordinarily the result of an 
arrest of development in the parictes of 
the urethra. The pelvic openings, ordi- 
narily two, may be increased, as we have 
said, by the transposition to the exterior 
of an opening naturally interior. One of 
the most interesting cases of this kind fell 
under the observation of M. Saint-Hilaire; 
the anus was situated in the right groin; 
above it was the orifice of the vagina, and 
a little above the latter, but perfectly dis- 
tinct, was the orifice of the urethra; thus 
the vulva was, inthis case, as it were decom- 
posed, and divided into two openings, per- 
fectly distinct, one belonging to the geni- 
tal apparatus, the other to the urinary, an 
anomaly which realizes one of the most 
remarkable characteristics in the organi- | 
zation of the mole, and several other mam- 
malia of the same family. The pelvic 


of anomalies which are quite different, 
viz., anomalies consisting in simple im- 


‘perforation. It is obvious, that in the 


latter class surgical assistance will be use- 
ful; but in the former it can be of no 
avail, because, as these anomalies depend 
almost invariably upon an arrest of deve- 
lopment, incisions, however judicious, 
made into the perineum, cannot discover 
the termination of a rectum which does 
not exist- 

Anomalies arising from the continuity of 

parts naturally separate, 

The author divides this class of anoma- 
lies into three groups, viz., anomalies from 
imperforation, from function, and from fusion, 


Of Imperforations. 
There is scarcely an external opening 
of the body which may not be affected by 
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this anomaly, consisting in the closure of of the lips of the os tince; sometimes 


orifices, cavities, or canals, naturally open. 
In general, the openings situated at the 
inferior extremity of the trunk, are most 
subject to imperforation, as, for example, 
the vagina and anus. 

We find a complete imperforation ofthe 
orifice of the vagina, when the hymen | 
stretches across this cavity without pre- 
senting any opening; this anomaly gives 
rise to little inconvenience until the 
age of puberty, when the retention of the 
menses, producing a train of symptoms 
extremely similar to pregnancy, renders an 


operation necessary. The imperforation | 


of the anus is a malformation much more 
severe than that of the vagina; usually 
the anal orifice is closed by a prolongation 
of the skin, or by a fibro-cellular mem- 
brane continued from the external sphinc- 
ter: a simple operation suffices to remedy 
these anomalies, and to re-establish the 
course of menstrual fluid or feces. It 


may be remarked, that imperforation of 
the anus often coincides with an imper- 
fect development of the genital organs, 
and especially with imperforation of the 
urethra. The imperforation of the vulva, | 


which we should not confound with that 
of the vaginal opening, may be compared | 


from the prolongation of the membrane 
lining the vagina. This anomaly conducts 
to one still more remarkable, viz., the 
obliteration of the cavity of the uterus. 
The alimentary canal is sometimes imper- 
forate in one or more regions, usually 
near the anus, but never in its whole 
Tength. The imperforation occasionally 
results from the existence of a transverse 
membrane; sometimes from the applica- 
tion of the sides of the canal, which forms a 
solid chord. The records of science do not 
present us with any examples of imperfo- 
ration of the cavities of the heart or of its 
openings. 

We shall conclude this general history 
of anomalies from imperforation, with the 
account of a species hitherto little studied, 
but which presents the most remarkable 
condition, viz., a total absence of any 
opening at the inferior extremity of the 
trunk. 

One would imagine, that a quick and 
inevitable death must invariably follow a 
complete imperforation of the urethra and 
rectum, but experience proves the con- 
trary. The Journal de Médecine contains 


'the history of a young girl of fourteen 


years of age, who presented externally no 


to the imperforation of the prepuce in man; | trace of genital organs, urethra, or anus, 


it results from the union, more or less com- 


as it realizes in the human species the| 
normal conditions of the male, and certain, 
other mammifere. Imperforations of the | 
openings situated at the superior extremity | 


of the trunk, if we except the external ear | 


and eyelid, are extremely rare. In the 
union of the eyelids we find, again, an ex- 
ample of the realization of an organic 
condition, which naturally exists for the 
period of fetal life in a great number of 
beings, and in some for the whole period 
of their existence. Imperforations of the 
nostril and mouth are extremely rare, and 

accompanied with other anoma- 
lies, which reduce the individuals so af- 
fected under the head of monsters. The 
internal orifices, it is well known, may be 
closed as well as the external. The famous 
operation of Cheselden was directed to 
remedy an imperforation of the pupil. The 
imperforation of the orifice of the uterus 
tesults sometimes from the agglutination 





|yet her general health was unaffected. 


plete, of the great labia, and is interesting | Every two or three days she was attacked 


with uneasiness and pain at the umbi- 
licus, accompanied by the vomiting of 
fecal matter. A liquid analogous to urine 
was excreted by the mamme. (Baux, in 
Journ, de Médecine de Vandermonde, t. viii, 
p. 59.) 

We might be inclined to regard this ob- 
servation of Baux as fictitious, had it been 
the only one of the kind which existed ; 
but two other analogous observations con- 
tribute to add some appearance of truth to 
a fact otherwise incredible. 

Bartolinus affirms, that he saw in Italy 
a man of forty years of age, robust and 
healthy, in whom no trace of sexual or- 
gans or anus could be discovered, who 
rejected periodically excrementitious mat- 
ter by the mouth. This individual was 
also affected with extraversion of the 
bladder, and the urine distilled drop by 
drop from the neighbourhood of the um- 
bilicus, This unfortunate individual, born 
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was at first taken for a|from us the most attentive consideration. 
under the name of| On this account the diffusion of his senti- 
the age of puberty, the} ments in this country should be eagerly 
a beard put an end to all uncer-| promoted, and we, consequently, regard 
. (Hist. Anat. Rar., cent. 1, obs. 65.) | the translation before us with much ap- 
Finally, Dr. Denys has lately published | probation. If, indeed, we reflect that ins 
sanity is an hereditary disease, that no 
belonging rather to pathology than tera-| branch of human disorder is less under- 
tology, may serve to throw some light on | stood, or worse managed, in this country, 
the former histories of Baux and Bartho- | and that the national laws on the subject 
lin. An individual who, from his birth, had | are most vicious, abundant reason will be 
not been affected by any malformation, | seen for promoting its study in England, 
was attacked by paraplegia, and lost com-|in order that out of sound medical opi- 
pletely the use of the inferior extremities : nions just legal enactments may spring, 
after some time the anus and urethra be- | It is from the want of such opinions widely 
gan to contract, and at last were totally prevailing that those wretched and cruel 
obliterated. This individual nevertheless laws have been passed which deform our 
lived for a number of years, rejecting by | statute books. Not less than three consecu- 
the mouth the excrementitious portion of tive acts of parliament have been enacted 
his nutriment. in five years to amend former laws for 
The history of these cases gives rise to | the regulation of the victims of mental de 
various reflections, into which, however, | rangement,—one in 1828, another in 1829, 
we cannot permit ourselves at present and another in 1832,—the last requiring 
to enter, but shall conclude with a zo- | enendiations even greater than those for 
mark deduced from the history of anoma-| Which the former were passed! Such is 
lous openings of canals, viz., that a mal-| legislation in England! How turbid is 
formation, of itself mortal when it exists the fount from which those legal streams 
singly, may cease to be so when it coexists | flow which lave the shores of medical 
with other unnatural conformations. It) science! 
would seem that nature takes alarm at the| Of Mr. Liddell’s production, we may 
existence of one remarkable vice of con-| observe, that it has no faults to hinder us 
formation which disturbs the harmony of | from recommending it. He has merely 
the animal machine; while, on the con- | imposed on himself the labour of render- 
trary, when many anomalies, gravely ing the papers into English, adding a short 
affecting the functions, exist together, they | preface and a few brief notes,—his opi- 
seem to form a new but anomalous har- nions concurring throughout with the 
mony, to us inexplicable. In this point of| text, save where the French physician 
view we can conceive how life may be happens to inform the Academy to which 
compatible with the existence of two im- his observations are addressed, that the 
perforations, each of which, by itself, is Lord Chancellor of Scotland exercises the 
quickly mortal. same jurisdiction over the insane in that 
country, as does the Lord Chancellor of 
England in this country. 








Observations on the Illusions of the Insane, 
and on the Medico-Legal Question of their 
Confinement. Translated from the French 
of M. Esquirol, by W. Liddell, M.R.C.S. 
London. Renshaw and Rush, 1833. 8vo. 
pp. 89. 

M. Esevrrot is a physician of so great 

experience in the symptoms and treat- 

ment of insanity,that his opinions on the 
laws which should regulate the conduct of 
the sane towards those whose mental facul- 
ties are disordered or deluded, demand 





M. Esquirol first points out the differ- 
ence between the hallucinations and the 
illusions of the insane, and then illustrates 
the latter class of mental and sensual dis< 
order by numerous anecdotes (for so they 
may more aptly be called) of deluded pa- 
tients. From the following facts, he says, 
we learn that illusions arise from a disorder 
of both “ internal and external sensations.” 
The sight, for instance, is insane, and thé 
diseased brain acts upon the impression 
\experienced therefrom, 
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very irritable. She sometimes refused to 
everything that fell in his way, linen, | eat, slept badly, and had constipation of 
1, and bed-clothes; they | the bowels; she spoke at one time of her 

to let him sleep upon straw. | repugnances with liveliness, and at ano- 

Feeling himself pricked he placed the | ther time intears. I endeavoured to gain 
straw in a ring, leaving in the centre an | her confidence by flattering her fancies, 
empty space, which he occupied: he now | and by assuring her that I would destroy 
moved his head in every direction, blow- the worm which was the cause of all her 
ing incessantly upon the straw which sur- | complaints, if she had the courage to let 
rounded him, and screaming from time to|me perform an operation, which would 
time, as if to driveaway menacing objects. not he very painful to her. I so well suc- 
symptom continued night and day ceeded in persuading her, that after one of 

for more than three weeks. It was then my visits she made an incision herself, 
discovered that he mistook the straws for with a pen-knife, on her head. As soon 
the beaks of birds of prey that had wound- as she saw the blood run she fainted. I 
ed him. He blew upon the straw and was sent for immediately, and on my ar- 
screamed, in order to frighten away those rival 1 found the patient, who had reco- 
annoying animals. Subsequently the same vered her recollection, very desirous that 
patient had new illusions. Soon after he I should perform the operation of which I 
retired to bed he tore it in pieces, and had so long spoken. The young lady's 
threw the straw of his palliasse, by hand- | courage kept up that of her friends, who 
fuls, out of the chamber window, which was consented to the employment of the means 
closed by blinds; and spoke from time to which | had proposed. M. Bigot, the 
time as if he had been addressing horses. | medical attendant of the family, made a 
The noise of the persons whom he heard ‘crucial incision, of more than two inches 
walking, was taken by him for the foot-' in length, over the part affected, and al- 
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keep up the illusion.” the cause of her suffering so long. An 
Kage for Cold.—“ The skin of some in- | issue was made in the middle of the inci- 
sane persons is dry, parched, rough, and sion and kept there for three months, 
burning, and badly performs its functions. when the fixed pain, illusions, and fears of 
These patients are indifferent to extremes | verdigris, all disappeared together.” 
of temperature. M. Pinel speaks of aj} Cureand Relapse ofan Illusion.—* Another 
maniac who filled his hands with snow, woman complained of fixed and very sharp 
and rubbed his chest with it in ecstacy. | pains on the top of her head, which she at- 
The famous Térouane de Méricourt lived | tributed to an animal in it : she became in- 
ten years at the Salpétri¢re, in a state of | sane in consequence, with a desire to com- 
She used to throw two pails of mit suicide. [ made a crucial incision 
water on her bed every morning and even-| over the part in pain, and showed her a 
ing, and lie down immediately afterwards.” | piece of earth-worm, assuring her that it 
Horror of Copper. Supposed Worm in the was the cause of her illness. After the 
Head,—*“ The pains which insane persons | operation, the woman showed her com- 
feel in the different regions of the body, are| panions the animal that had been given 
so many causes of illusion to them. | to her, expressing her joy at being cured. 
Mile. ****** at eighteen years of age, | But thirty-six hours afterwards they laugh- 
enjoyed good health, although still irre-| ed at her, telling her that I made game of 
gular. Soon after the events of 1815, she | her credulity; she immediately tore out 


experienced a fixed pain on the top of her 


head, and very soon persuaded herself 
that she had a worm in her cranium, 


which was devouring her brain. The officer, who had suffered from rheuma-’ 
tism, became mad after, some domestic’ * 


sight of copper almost made her faint, 
and her friends were obliged to remove 
from her apartments everything that was 
covered with gilding. She consented to 


the issue which had been established, and 
the pains and illusions returned.” 
Madness and Rheumatism.—A_ general 


trials. He attributed pafns in his teeth 
to the sun, and threatened to exterminate 
the sun with his brave troops, Some- 
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times the pains attacked one knee; he 
would then seize with one hand the af- 
flicted and with the other would 
strike it violently, calling out “ Wretch, 
thou shalt not escape.” He fancied he 
had a thief in that knee. 

“ I opened the body of an insane woman 
at the Salpétriere, who said she had an 
animal in her stomach. She had a cancer 
of that viscus.” 

Religious Illusion. — Disorder of the Bowels. 
—Morbid Appearences.—“ A woman had) 
been porteress at the nunnery of Notre- 
Dame, and was very devout. The events | 
of the revolution, and the cessation of the | 
menses, deprived her of reason, and she 
was taken to the Salpétriere, where she | 
lived a great number of years. She fan- 
cied she had in her belly all the personages 
of the New Testament, and sometimes also 
those of the Bible. She used frequently 
to say to me, ‘I can bear it no longer! 
when will there be peace in the church?’ 
If her pains became more acute, she would | 
add, with imperturbable coolness, ‘ They | 
are ‘crucifying Jesus Christ to-day; I hear | 
the blows of the hammer as they drive in 
the nails.’ She imagined also that the | 

popes held council in her belly, and nothing | 
could dissipate these ludicrous illusions. | 
On opening the body I found all the in- | 
testines united by chronic peritonitis into 
one mass, and adhering very closely toge- 
ther by their peritoneal covering.” 

Sexual Delusions.—“ The irritations and | 
pains of the organs of generation are fre- 
quent causes of illusion amongst the in- 
sane, and particularly so with women, | 
who have sometimes been induced to mu- 
tilate themselves in consequence. Women 
afflicted with erotic monomania experi- 
ence all the phenomena of the union of 
the sexes, and fancy themselves in the 
arms of a lover or of a ravisher. An hys- 
terical demonomaniac fancied that the 
devil, serpents, and other animals, enter- 
ed her body through the external sexual 
organs. Hysterical women, who are in- 
sane, are sometimes disposed to «attribute 
to their enemies and jealous persons the 
suffocatin, ins and constrictions of the 
throat which they experience.” 

Delusion of Hearing.—“ I had under my 
care a young lady, whom the most trifiing 
noise terrified, especially during the night. 
The footsteps of a person walking, how- 
ever lightly, made her shudder; the wind 
caused her to tremble; and the noise that 
even she herself made by moving in bed 
frightened her, and obliged her to get up 
and utter cries of distress. 1 procured 
rest for this pandphobist by keeping a 
light in her bed-room, and obliging a per- 
son to sit up with her all night.” 


| Garnerin. 





Impressions created by Clouds,—“ A lady, | 
No. 513, 
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twenty-three years of age, afflicted with 
hysterical madness, used to remain con- 
stantly at the windows of her apartments 
during the summer. When she saw a 
beautiful cloud in the sky she screamed 


‘out, ‘ Garnerin, Garnerin, come and take 


me,’ and repeated the same invitation 
until the cloud disappeared. She then 
mistook the clouds for balloons sent up by 
A cavalry officer imagined the 
| clouds which he saw to be an army, led by 
Buonaparte to make a descent upon Eng- 
land.”’ 

Pictorial Illusions.—“ I had under rd 
care a young lady, who had devoted much 


lattention to the arts and literature, and 


possessed a very active imagination. She 
was maniacal, and passed the night 
without sleep, enraptured with the fine 
pictures which she saw delineated on her 
bed and window-curtains, and expressing 
aloud her admiration. I succeeded in 
procuring sleep for her, by depriving her 
of light during the night.” 

Iitusions of the Sight.—* I had under my 
care a monomaniac who generally ate 
;Voraciously. In fine weather he took his 
meals in the open air, when it was per- 
ceived, by the persons who waited on him, 
that he did not drink at all during his 
\dinner. When the servant asked him to 
drink he flew into a passion, and called 
out snappishly, ‘Do you wish me to swal- 
low my brother?” Apprized of this cir- 
cumstance, I went to the patient when he 
was at dinner, but I could not overcome 
his refusal to drink. Seeing my image 
reflected on the bottle which was on the 
table, I immediately removed it. A few 
minutes afterwards the patient drank, 
being no longer able to see his image re- 
flected in the glass; for this had induced 
him to believe that his brother was shut 
up in the bottle. Reil relates that an in- 
sane lady having fits of excitement and 
even of frenzy, her maid wishing one day 
to quiet her, put her hands over her eyes, 
when the patient immediately recovered 
herself, was -pefectly calm, and declared 
that she no longer saw anything. The 
medical attendant informed of this phe- 
nomenon, tried the experiment himself, 
and was convinced that her agitation was 
produced by the disorder of her eyes, 
which represented terrific objects to her.” 

Disordered Smelling and Taste. Treatment 
when Food is refused.—* Smell, like the 
other senses, deceives the insane. I have 
seen many restless and disturbed insane 
patients calmed by the introduction of an 
agreeable odour into their apartments. 
Almost always at the commencement, and 
sometimes in the course, of mental diseases, 
the digestive functions are primarily of 
secondarily affected. Such patients 
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ceive a bad taste in the food that is offered | where insanity has been alleged, but have 
to them, which makes them conclude that | taken no interest ‘in the ‘health or ‘after 
itis and they reject it withanger jinerty of the victim. Is ‘this the Fesult 


-——_ mye omy Se et extreme difficulty in enacting a law 


when the gastric irritation is dispersed. | Calculated to amend the grievance ? 
The latter, which gives so much uneasi-| The object of confinement is to modify 
ness to persons who are nct in the habit |the perverted direction of the mind and 
of attending the insane, is by uo means | agections, and is the most powerful and 
Ee oe ea on ‘useful means of combating menital dis- 
eat, either to satisfy an absorbing idea, or | €@8¢s- Let us, however, first consider the 
from a desire to terminate their existence.* question in a medical point of view, and 
The refusal to take nourishment, amongst | then it will be easy to show what is want- 
the latter, should be combated by every|ing in legislation. If confinement be in- 
porate means onder to overcome ® gipenaable, Ht ought to be mitorie 
whilst we should leave to themselves those |/®¥- But if the science of medicine does 
patients who refuse their food because not always order it, but points out pre- 
their taste and smell are perverted by the | cautions which will render this mode of 
disordered state of the digestive organs.” | cyreemore efficacious, then the law ought 
The second division of the work con- only to authorise it under certain restrictions. 
sists of a translation of M. Esquirol’s pa- | “ This,” says Esquirol, “ is an important 
per on the “ Confinement of the Insane,” | “ question, for there are in France itself 
presented to the Institute on the Ist of |“ more than 15,000 persons deprived of 





October last. It abounds with judicious 
reflections, and discusses with excellent 
sense both the circumstances under which 
a deprivation of liberty should be en- 
forced, and those which do not justify 
this extreme measure. He displays his 
views on these important subjects in the 
following order. 

The safety of insane patients, and public 
order, often demand their confinement. 
Suspension of liberty, however, and the 
withholding of property, are steps so seri- 
ous, that it is astonishing that the legisla- 
tures of all countries have not established 
rules by which the cases may be safely 
pointed out which require confinement, 
and the nature of that confinement pre- 
cisely indicated. They have been ready 
enough to withhold iiberty and fortune 





* © The difficulties which are experienced, in 
adm-pistering food to patients of this desernpton, 
can hardly be conceived by those who have not had 
the management of them, by the ose of the stomach 
pamp, however, these difficulties may, in some 
cases, be almost entirely obviated. Some time 
since | had under my care an insane patient, about 
30 years of ave, who had been subject to epileptic 
fits from his boyhood. He had oecasional attacks 
of violence, when he would remain for several dys 
without taking any kind of nourishment. On one 

ion, after abstaining longer than osual from 
food, it was thought advisable to give it to him 
against his inclination, and for that purpose I sug- 
gested the use of the stomach-pump, which I in- 
troduced with little difficulty. He » as fed in this 
manner for two or three days, when finding that re- 
#stance was in vain, consented to take his food 
of hisown accord.”— Translator, 





|“ civil and political rights, and of their 
“ liberty, without legal authority.” 

The author then proceeds to discuss— 
first, the necessity of confinement, and, se- 
condly, its utility, offering the following 
considerations and cases. 

Ist. All English, French, and German 
physicians who have studied mental dis- 
eases, decide that confinement is a means 
of cure. 2ndly. The insane are neither de- 
prived of their sensibility nor their under- 
standing. Their minds are clouded, but 
not destroyed, and may be restored to health. 
The penalty of confinement, therefore, has 
a probable end to justify its enforeement. 
3rdly. Facts tend to show, that removal 
from home, and from the neighbourhood 
of objects which have surrounded the pa- 
tient during the access of insanity, has 
restored the party to health. Ex. gr. 


“M. » wtat. 47, was happy in his 
domestic circle until the year 1830, from 
which period he was much harassed to 
manage his affairs. In December 1831, 
after a very trifling loss, he grew melan- 
choly; his face was flushed, his breathing 
difficult, and he shed tears, incessantly 
repeating that he was lost. On the next 
and following days he made several at- 
tempts to commit suicide, so that they 
were obliged to cover his apartment with 
wadding ; he wished to strangle himself, 
tried to swallow his tongue, filled his 
mouth with his fist, in hopes of suffdcat- 
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patient was Ca to Pais, a and intrust- 
ed to my care. From the moment of his 
arrival, all desire to commit suicide va- 
nished, and the patient appeared restored 
to reason. ‘ The impression that I re- 
ceived,’ said he to me, ‘ on finding myself 

toa strange house, cured me.’ 
Three weeks seemed enough for conva- 
lescence, when his wife and son came to 
fetch him. Searcely had he arrived at his 
home when he felt himself impelied by the 
same debires, in consequence of which he 
journeyed to Paris, transacted some busi- 
ness whilst he remained there, and ap- 
peared perfectly well. On returning to his 
home again he made fresh attempts to 
commit suicide, and endangered the life of 
his wife. Nothing could overcome his im- 
pulsions. He was put into a carriage, and 
on arriving at Paris, and being again con- 
fined, he became perfectly reasonable, and 
made no attempt to destroy himself dur- 
ing the six weeks that his second confine- 
ment lasted. There was reason to believe 
his cure complete. If he was asked why he 
did not overcome his terrible impressions 
at his own house as he did at Paria, he an- 
swered in an evasive manner, affirming 
that this time the trial had been long 
enough, that he was cured, and that he 
insisted upon returning home. ‘ Deprived 
of my wife and son,’ said he, ‘I am the 
most unhappy of men, and I cannot live.’ 
‘But ifyou are so unhappy here,’ said I to 
him one day, ‘why do you not try to de- 
stroy yourself, asit is very easy to do so?’ 
* 1 know hot,’ he replied, ‘ but Iam cured, 
and I wish to live.’ This patient enjoyed 
the greatest liberty, and although no ap- 
parent precaution was taken to prevent 
his destroying himself, he never made the 
least attempt to do so. On returning to 
his home for the fourth time, although he 
was able to transact important business, 
the same phenomena returned with equal 
violence.” 

Mistrust especiaily haunts the insane, 
and affectionate and assiduous friends or 
relatives often produce an opposite effect 
to that which they design. In such cases 
the chief hope of destroying prejudices 
arises froth change of situation. The new 
impressions which the patients receive, 
produce fresh ideas, and break the vicious 
chain which characterizes the delirium. 
The novelties excite their attention, and 
the influence of their illusion is at least 
suspended. Not knowing the persons 
who newly surround them, nor what to 
think, hope, or fear, from these strangers, 





they seek to study their characters, that 
they may know how to behave to them, 
and thus the first effect of confinement is 
frequently to make the insane more calm, 
and more reasonable; “so that,” adds 
Esquirol, “ the first moments of confine- 
“ment may be very valuable to the medi- 
“ cal attendant, and it is, in fact, from this 
“moment that, with some patients, the 
“ cure begins.” 


4. The privations which confinement 
enjoins, give rise to effects highly advan- 
tageous to the cure. Sometimes the loss 
of social enjoyments and comforts acts on 
the mind with such effect, as to produce 
an eager desire to return home, and a re- 
storation of reason with that desire. 

5. Tothe inmates of a madman’s family, 
the sight of those acts which are conimit- 
ted by the insane may be highly prejudi- 
cial. A pregnant woman, who is easily 
excited, would run some risk by living 
constantly with a person who was men- 
tally deranged, and the example to chil- 
dren and young ladies might beconie a 
predisposing cause of mental diseases. 

6. Idiots should sometimes be secluded 
to preserve them from the raillery of the 
ignorant, and from being made the in- 
struments of criminal purposes. 

7. The insane poor ought generally to 
be confined, as their relations are without 
the means of procuring proper attendance 
for them. 

8. The medicinal and dietetic means 
which seem to promise a cure, can often 
only be enforced during confinement. 

Finally. Whenever an insane patient has 
been treated at home, for & lohger or 
shorter period, in vain, confinement should 
then be tried. 

It is not easy to compare the proportion 
of cases in which méntal alienation de- 
mands seclusion, with the proportion in 
which it is neither required, useful, nor 
justifiable. But the latter is a very nu- 
merous class, and are thus adverted to by 
the author :— 


“ But shall we confine the insane a 
tient, who enjoys a great Lesher of his 


reason, who has only byrne 
and who retains almost his Bh pang sen- 


sibility? Will not the opposition which 

he is about to experience deprive him of 

that portion of intelligénce which rethains ? 
2G2 
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Experience has answered and has proved, | ment should extend, M. Esquircl briefly 
aki afdenten rarely get in in the says, as an introduction to two cases, 
midst o} own families, and that their | .;; ‘ oes 

cure is more rapid and certain when they | which wo need nes quai 

are treated from home. But who wiil | “It is not easy to determine at what 
dare to assert that confinement has never | period confinement should cease, for those 
been prejudicial? J jrankly own that it) who have had experience in cases of in- 
sometimes is so; for it partakes of the na-|sanity, have been tardy in giving an 
ture of those things, the best of which opinion on this subject. How many in- 
are not always free from inconveniences. | dividuals, apparently cured, have relapsed 
What must we then conclude? Thatcon- by returning to their families too soon! 
finement should not be abused, that we! How many have become incurable by the 
should not apply it too generally nor too | same precipitation! 1 can affirm, that I 
exclusively, and that it should be pre-| have seen many less accidents, and fewer 
scribed only by the experienced physi-| returns of delirium, by protracting the 
cian. Every patient who is delirious | confinement too far, than by allowing it to 
ought not to be confined; for acute and | terminate too hastily. Some individuals, 
febrile delirium ofven puts on the appear- | after having entirely recovered their rea- 
ance of insanity. It is easy to be imposed | son, are afraid to return to their friends; 
upon in this respect; and the error is not but the greater number of convalescents 
a trifling one, for it compromises the health | are very desirous to do so.” 

of the patient, and exposes the medical | 
attendant to censure. When we are! On the nature of the confinement, and 
called to a patient who is delirious, we | the effect of travelling, he observes,— 
ought not to be in a hurry to give an opi-! ’ 


nion. I have attended some cases in} “As confinement is not expedient for 


which I have objected to confinement, although | every insane person, so all patients ought 
it appeared highly necessary, on account of | not to be submitted to the same mode of 
the violence of the delirium. This precau-| confinement; just as in other cases, the 
tion would be superfluous at the com-| practitioner must vary his treatment ac- 
mencement of a second attack of mad-/| cording to the habits of the individual, and 
ness, or of intermittent insanity, and it | the period of the disease. We partially 
would be prejudicial when there is a tend- | confine an insane person by allowing him 


ency to suicide. 


“Tt does not follow that confinement 
should be prescribed for all insane per- 
sons; for if the delirium is partial or tran- 
sitory, if it relates only to objects of indif- 
ference, and is unaccompanied with vio- 
lent passion; if the patient has no aver- 
sion to his home, nor to the persons with 
whom he lives, and his delirium is inde- 
pendent of his domestic habits ; if his real | 
or imaginary causes of excitement are | 
not to be found in the bosom of his fa- | 


| to remain in his own house, and removing 
his family, friends, and servants ; and we 
, nake his confinement complete by placing 
him alone in a strange house, and causing 
‘him to be waited on by persons unknown 
jtohim. But the sort of confinement to 
| Which recourse is more generally had, be- 
| cause within the reach of all persons, con- 
| sists in placing the patient in a house set 
apart for the treatment of mental diseases. 
“Travelling with relations or friends 
has been useful in some cases of madness 
but it has been still more successful with 


mily ; if the fortune or life of the patient, | strangers, icularly in monomania and 


or of his friends, is not compromised, 
and he submits to the proper means of 
cure; in all these cases confinement may 
be useful, but is not indispensable. If the 

tient, retaining a large proportion of 

is intellect, has a great attachment to his 

relations, it is to be feared that confine- 
ment might aggravate the disease. 

“ Persons in a state of fatwity have only 
need of attention, and may remain with 
their friends unless peculiar circumstances, 
involving other parties, should render se- 

m necessary. Idiots having nothing 
to hope from confinement: if they are 
shut up, it is only to preserve them from 
the accidents to which their condition ex- 


poses them.” 
Of the length of time to which confine- 


\lypemania. I often prolong the confine- 
ment of convalescents, by making them 
travel; and it is the best means of con- 
firming their cure. It is an excellent me- 
dium between the deprivation of liberty, 
and the return to its entire possession ; 
between thcir separation from society, and 
their re-entrance into the world.” 


M. Esquirol concludes his observations 
with some remarks on the regulations 
which should be observed previous to the 
admission of any person alleged to be in- 
sane, into either a public or a private asy- 
lum, with the professed object of their re- 
covery, for there are “ facts to prove that 
individuals of sound mind have often been 
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shut up for bad purposes.” We shall not! practitioners of medicine in England and 
extract from this portion of the volume. | Wales. Fortunately, the allegation is so 
It is directed to the state of the law in distinct, that we are enabled to bind the 


a gh we have. gleaned nothing th at | Society down to it, and call for such an 
is very aew from this volume, yet it has |explanation as shall amount to a justifi- 


afforded us an opportunity of drawing at-' cation of the daring statement. If the 
tention to a subject which is seldom ably proposed measure contained any clause 
discussed, and never, probably, has been ‘for the annihilation of a power which 


treated by a more experienced observer. | 
Thirty years ago the admonitions of Es- 
quirol, addressed to the French Govern- 
ment, led to the abandonment of a mea- 
sure which was about to be introduced 
relative to the legal treatment of the in- 





THE LANCET. 
Loudon, Saturday, Jane 29, 1855. 
a 


Waarever may be the sins and fail- 


ings of the incorporated medical monopo- | 


lists, it must be admitted that the charge 
of inconsistency cannot be imputed to 


them. They maintain an unabated per- 
severance in dishonesty. They fight like 
bandits. You find them in ambush, and 
dirty lanes; they extort your money under 


the falsest pretences. If the Worshipful 
Society of Apothecaries were accessible to 
a feeling of shame, would they now, at 
the eleventh hour of the contest, unblush- 
ingly stand forward as the utterers and 
abettors of falsehood? Aware of their de- 
graded position, conscience-stricken at 
their numerous misdeeds, they know, full 
well, that it is not in their power to gain 
over a single legislator to their cause, ex- 
cept by resorting to practices which would 
be wholly rejected by honourabie dispu- 
tants. Never was there greater effrontery 
displayed by any band of intriguers than 
is exhibited by the Worshipful Company, 
when they allege that the enactment of the 
Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
by the Hon. Grorcre Lams, would destroy 


the Company’s power over en 


might prove salutary in the suppression 
of quackery, that provision would receive 
| our unqualified opposition. Instead of re- 
' pealing the laws against unlicensed prac- 
| titioners, the penal statutes which already 
| exist, affecting quacks and other slaugh- 
jtering pretenders, ought to be strength- 
| ened in a tenfold degree, so that the com- 
munity might be secured against the evil 
practices of men whose avocations are not 
| less pernicious than are those of the in- 
corporated monopolists,—fit coadjutors in 
| deception and crime. 
In calling on the Worshipful Society to 
point to one line of the new Bill which 
|}tends to diminish, much less to destroy, 
the power which, by the Act of 1815, they 
can at this time exercise over the un- 
licensed practitioner, we are actuated oniy 
by a sense of duty to the Legislature, and 
by an earnest desire to prevent our pro- 
fessional brethren from coming forward 
as the supporters of an interested gang of 
monopolists. It should be recollected that 
impudence is not argument, and that as- 
sertion is not fact. As the Bill has for 
some weeks past been before the legal ad- 
visers of the Worshipful Company, if it 
contained one clause, or one word, which, 
by even a forced construction, could be 
considered as a repeal of the penal portion 
of the statute of 1815, would not that 
clause, or that word, have been exhibited 
to every member of the Legislature, to 
every licentiate of the Company? Un- 
doubtedly it would, and we should have 
heard of little else. 

Instead, however, of adopting a manly, 
straightforward course, the Worshipful 
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Company have set their agents in motion |from such interested individuals. When 
in every part of the kingdom, and have before that honourable gentleman, how- 
succeeded, in a few instances, in cajoling ever, they did not dare repeat the alle- 
some respectable men into a belief that| gation that the amended Bill would, if 
the new measure is designed as an instru- enacted into a law, destroy the power 
ment for the total repeal of the only useful which the Company can enforce against 
portion of the Act of 1815, But the de- unlicensed medical practitioners. But the 
lusion thus practised has been only of whining old ladies, the discomfited re- 
short continuance. The practitioners who tailers of jalap and salts, deign to act in 
were thus grossly deceived, have acknow- | concert with the “ certificate” hucksters 
ledged the mistake into which they had of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, the “sound-chi- 
fallen, and with characteristic integrity ‘rurgical ” mongers. Hence the Bill, when 
‘and fairness, have pointed to the authors |it was recommitted on Monday evening 
of the scandalous falsehood. So disgusted last, on the motion of the Lorp Apyo- 
were the members of the “ Associated care, to a select Committee of the House 
General. Practitioners of England and of Commons, exhibited the following 
Wales,” who met at the Crown-and-Anchor clauses,— clauses introduced at the special 
on Friday last, that they adjourned their | suggestion of the two gangs of mono- 
meeting to some day in July, thus with- | polists,—the part of chief ear-wigger on 
holding that support from the Company, the occasion having been enacted by Mr. 
which they were at first inclined to afford Guturix, a gentleman who is better 
on the supposition that the proposed Bill known by the title of “ the modest 
was broyght. forward in order to accom- | author.” 

plish, the total repeal of the restrictive eens ae =a - — 
Clauses of the Act of 1815. Conduct like|Pereefter obtain ‘the Diptowes cf dther of 


this ig calculated to uphold the character |the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London, 
of the profession, and to wipe out the ay we ——. or of the Facult 
stain on the high-mindedness of medical] shall, upon the production of such diploma 
practitioners, designedly inflicted by the/®°4 a certificate of his having attended 

a for at least twelve months at the labora- 
disgraceful proceedings of Rhubarb Hall. tory of a surgeon or apothecary, or of a 


. public hospital or dispensary, be admitted 
Happily, = = ualieved from évelling to eaadniontiin by g ey eter, ap- 
een 6 Rs caihas, 00 ha Wes palate bey Ge mates, wardens, and so- 
shipful Company have furnished a clear il- ciety of the Apothecaries of London, for 
the certificate of his qualification to - 
Iustration of the barefaced effrontery.of| tise as an apothecary” yene 
their own assertions, Had there existed POE, gory semen net bo. 8 Saee en- 
A , that such examination shall be con- 
in the Amendsent Bill the alleged repeal SF thn oul of the theory and 
Clause, would not the Company have sti-| practice of pharmaceutical che- 
pulated for its erasure? For it should be mistry, materia medica, and botany.” 
known, that the agents of the monopolists| Now observe. In those clauses of the 
of Blackfriars and Lincoln's-Inn Fields, | Bill, in which it was proposed to eman- 
have had a “conference” with the Parlia-|cipate the diplomatists of the three Col- 
mentary promoters of the Bill. We blame leges of Surgeons, and of the Faculty of 
net the Unpgr Srcarrary for having al-| Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, all 
lowed these parties to visit him in his le-|the words relating to those institutions 
gislatorial capacity, but we entirely dis-| were expwnged at the earnest solicitation 
sent from the propriety of his acting on|of the monopolists, and thus the Bill, 
a single suggestion which could emanate | whilst it in principle professes to pro- 
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vide an antidote for the removal of a bane 
which has grievously afflicted the mem- 
bers of all the Colleges, of Surgeons since 
1815,—while, we repeat, this Bill, in prin- 
ciple, professes to bring forward a potent 
remedy for a grievous wrong—in decail it 


expressly stipulates for the continuance and 


perpetuity of the wrong doing! Itis to be 
regretted, that when Mr. GuTHRIE was 
urging his claims to the consideration of 
the Unper Secretary oF Srars, that 
some gentleman was not at hand to tell 
Mr. Lams, that Mr. Guruaie and his 
colleagues had so misconducted them- 
selves as the Council of the College of 
Surgeons, that they had excited the in- 
dignation of the whole profession, and 
that petitions praying for inquiry into 
their flagrant malpractices, signed by 
hundreds of the members of the College, 
had long since been laid on the table of 
the. House of Commons. Possibly Mr. 
Gururiz would not have been checked 
in his career of persuasion by any such 
announcement, but at any rate Mr, Lama 
would haye been instructed that it was 
possible that he might be listening to 
tainted testimony. 

As Mr. Gururie appears to delight in 
parliamentary pursuits, we feel much plea- 
sure in directing his attention to the fol- 
lowing “ Notices,” extracted from the 
“ Orders” of the House of Commons, dated 
June 22nd, 1833, when he will quickly 
perceive that a scheme of operations, in 
which his best energies will be required, 
has been devised by Mr. Warsurron, 
through whose zeal and ability these ap- 
propriate “ orders” were framed and ob- 
tained. Avaunt then, Mr. Gurarte, from 
the purlieus of Apothecaries Hall, and ren- 
der an account of thine own stewardship, 
as one of the Council of the College of 
Surgeons. Tell us how you and your col- 
leagues have expended three hundred 
thousand pounds of the public money, 
since you were chartered in 1800; or, at 





Ads 


any rate, let us know how you haye ap- 
propriated nearly one-third of that sum 
which you have abstracted from the 
pockets of medical students since the lst 
of January, 1823. To thy Battish haunts, 
then, Mr. Guruarig, and think no more of 
ear-wigging under Secretaries of State. 
Mr. Lams, henceforth, will be deaf to all 


thy entreaties. 
“ House of Commons, Die 
Junii 22, 1823. 

Pursictans’ CotLece.—* Copy ordered 
of the regulations or by-laws under which 
Graduates in physic have been admitted as 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London since the year 1771. 

“ Accounts of the number of the persons 
who have been admitted as Fellows of the 
Royal College of Physicians in each year 
since 1771, distinguishing the number 
admitted under each by-law, and also 
the number rejected. 

“ Of the number of persons who have 
heen admitted as Licentiates of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, from Ist 
January 1823 to 3lst December 1832. 

“ Of the money which has been received 
by the Royal College of Physicians from 
persons admitted as Licentiates from the 
lst January 1823 to. December 1832, and 
of the manner in which it has been appro- 
priated.” 

Surcrons’.—* Accounts ordered of the 
number of persons who have obtained 
diplomas from the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
in each year, from Ist January 1825 to 
31st December 1832. 

“ Account of the money which has been 
received by the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, of Edinburgh, and of Dublin, 
for Diplomas granted to persons who have 
been examined from Ist January 1823 
to lst December 1832, and of the man- 
ner in which it has been appropriated.” 

The poison which has been designedly 
instilled into a measure framed with con- 
siderable liberality, will be instantly de- 
tected and extracted by the able and im- 
partial analysts, who have been appointed 
by the House of Commons to investigate 
and report on the Bill on its recom- 
mittal. The following list embraces those 
members of the House on whom this im- 
portant duty will devolve. Need we say 
that the majority of the names gives us 
the fullest assurance of the integrity and 
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judgment which will characterise the re- 
port which these gentlemen will feel it to. MEDICO-DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 


be their duty to present to the House? In No. IT. 


this instance, at least, the defeat of the sepye }—Board-room’ of the Society of 
monopolists is certain. | Simples, Disunion Street, Crutched Friars. 
Mr. La Mr. J. Os os | Mr. Curistrorpner Craps’-cLaws, Mr. 
Col, Woon. : Mr. ome | Avpum Gracum, and Mr. Drapty 
| 


Mr. Anercromay. Mr. F. Lewis. HIGHTERESS, cated -- atu. " 
Sir J. Hey. Mr.T.Grapstone.| Crass’-craws. (Poring over a Newspe- 
Mr. F. Kennepy. Mr. Serg. Perrin. | per.) Humph! What the dickins would 
Sir R. Lyeuts. Mr. Bropte. | the medical radicals be doing? They have 
Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Orp. long been kicking up a dust, and have now 

Mr. Hawes. Mr. BE. Sranzey. et all London in an uproar. 
Mr. Hume. Mr. H. Hvcurs. | GRracum. They have indeed, and their 
Mr. Suaw. Dr. BALDWIN. | motive and object can hardly be mistaken ; 
Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Hurst. | the former being envy, the latter, plunder. 
Mr. Romiuty. Every jack-rag of them is coveting pro- 
, : _ | fessional advancement, and nothing will 
If the present discussion should termi-| satisfy them but the demolition of the 
nate by relieving the members of all the existing corporations, the establishment 
Collexes of Surgeons from the surveitiance | Of REW ones, and a general scramble for 
Be — 7 | the honours and appointments. 
of the Company of Apothecaries—thus | NicutTsuApe. It seems so really; and 
‘all this, I fear, comes of over-educating 
the medical profession. In my time, a 
seven years’ apprenticeship, enabling a 
licensed chemists and druggists, who may! youth to make a tolerable acquaintance 
ispense inti ssicians, With officinal simples, and to become a 
ae me ee egies, | dexterous manipulator of pills and boluses, 
to the penalties which are now enforced wich a sufficient knowledge of Latin to 
against “ unlicensed” apothecaries, it will construe “ propria que maribus,” and “as in 
ca eeasbee® Git -ceatdiietien’ ede anatt | presenti,” constituted the only necessary 
awe ; Srati- | qualifications for a respectable apothecary. 
tude by almost the entire body of the pro-| Now your modern Galen must be the scho- 
Soentan'in Gees Bettnin wnt Ieciend. |e a Coleee otal, conp. Delany 
e - , y 
in Chelsea Gardens, and chemistry at the 
Royal Institution. Thus, as Pope says, 
Wrrarn the last fortnight, several cases | Pe a meee Rn day - 
. :. | Skies. our Cou x 

of cholera have appeared in the Parisian | over-much severe. I have seen its curri- 
hospitals, particularly the Hotel Dieu; the | cylum, and it is really awful. I marvel 
leading symptoms are identical with those |how it comes that you, my friends, who 
which characterised the malignant or! have each numbered nearly as many sum- 


rendering the Bil! a general and not a par- 
tial measure—and also, by subjecting un- 


Asiatic cholera, but they are intermixed 
with some of the appearances usual in the 
ordinary cholera. Many of the physicians | 
are inclined to regard them as isolated! 
cases of the disease which prevailed epi- | 
demically; while others think that the | 


mers as myself, could so modernize your 
stock of knowledge, as to qualify your- 
selves for the task of examining candidates 
in so many abstruse sciences! 
Crass’-cLaws. Be assured, Mr. Night- 
shade, I am as great an advocate as your- 
self for the good old-fashioned innocent 
mode of educating an apothecary. What 


common cholera may be so far influenced > : 4 
| comes of so many innovations and 


by a remnant of the epidemic disposition, | .¢nements? Many of our vaunted new 
as to simulate strongly the Asiatic disease.| chemicals are either inert or poisonous, 
{and they have not abated one jot of my 
|adoration for pulvis e chele, gutte vite, 

ProvinciaL Mepicat anp SurGicat' spermaceti (which last, by-the-by, Hotspur 
Aseocration.—The first annual meeting] said was the “ sovereign’st thing on earth 
of this “ Association” will be held at/for an inward bruise”), and many other 
Bristol on the 19th of July next. An, valuable but neglected preparations of the 
advertisement thereof appears on the old school. So would contend my old 
wrapper of our present Number, friend Charles Nevinson, were he alive, 
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whose bag-wig, ruffies, and satin breeches, | mining on the qualifications of candidates. 
were once the pride and glory of this board-| As I before remarked, of what use to a 
room. As an examiner, however, I am young apothecary is an abundance of 
obliged to conceal my old predilections and | Latin, or chemistry, or botany, or any 
prejudices; for, if in this mad-brained age other of your fine-phrased sciences, but to 
of intellectual cultivation, we of the exam-|make him pedantic and conceited? My 
ining staff did not evince some little ac-|own knowledge of the classics is just 
quajntance with modern medical lore, welenough to enable me to render in con- 


should appear as musty and worm-eaten 
as so many old pieces of Turkey rhubarb. | 
To enable us to discharge our arduous | 
duties at the Hall, we meet occasionally | 
for mutual improvement, when we inter- 
rogate, catechise, and cross-question one 
another in the various branches in which 
we examine candidates; and we generally 
conclude the business of the evening by 
stringing together a few sets of questions 
and answers, which we learn by heart, 
and thus prepare ourselves for conducting 
the solemnities of an examination. 

Nientsaape. Well, you have told me 
some secrets, and droll enough they are. 
Although I am no reader of the moderns, 
I have heard of the School for Adults by one 
Mr. Hood, and your meetings remind me 
of it. That facetious person would call 
you “unlettered grey-beards,” “ gentle- 
men of a grave age forming themselves 
into preparatory schools,” “ hoary abece- 
darians,” and “ patriarchal ignoramuses.” 
As for your examinations, they would 
seem to be conducted after the manner of | 
a drama (I mean genteel comedy of 
course), inasmuch as every performer gets 
his part by heart before he rehearses it. 

Crans’-cLaws. Just so, just so. (He, 
again glances over the newspaper.) Are you! 
aware, friend Grecum, that the Scotch 
dubs are petitioning for an amendment of 
our Act, and that they are likely to be| 
joined by the members of the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons? It is said, that even 
many of our own licentiates join in these 
refractory movements. The latter, indeed, 
bespatter us with no small portion of vul-| 
gar abuse. 

Gracum. Yes, I have heard of all 


tracted Latin the English names of our 
officinal preparations. Of botany I know 
sufficient to enable me to discriminate 
hemlock from fool’s parsley,—of chemis- 


‘try, to distinguish oxalic acid from Epsom 


salts. This ] maintain to be an ample 
stock of knowledge for an apothecary. As 
a proof of it, I have for the last forty 
years carried on a thriving trade at the 
West-end, which has produced me great 
wealth and reputation, and am now about 
to retire, in the full expectation of selling 
the good-will of my practice for a couple 
of thousand pounds. 

Crans’-cLaws. Be assured, Sir, that, 
at the bottom, I abominate that parade of 
supererogatory learning which our court 
makes in its curriculum. I am for simpli- 
city and plain English in everything; but 
then, you know, to be an examiner to the 
Worshipful Society of Apothecaries is a 
great and distinguished honour, and one 
which, in this boasted age of intellectual 
refinement, requires a little of the glare 
and tinsel of learning to give it eclat, and 
set it off to advantage. I assure you, I 
found the business of examining very 
awkward in the beginning ; I could not be 
at home with the new nomenclature, and, 
in questioning candidates, was continually 
saying for Mindererus’ spirit, “ Liq. am- 
mon. hash-a-taty ;” for calomel, “ hydrarg. 
sub. merryass;” for mel, ang. “ mel-des- 
pupomatum;” for lobelia inflata, “ lowbelly 
inflater,” and making many other ludi- 


'crous blunders. Thank God, however, I 


have now, by a little practice and the help 
of a grinder, overcome these difficulties, 


(A message arrives from the Beadle’s office to 


these matters. But we shall find that the| Mr. NicuTsHapgE, requesting the honour of 
Scotch dubs will be left to vegetate on | his attendance on a gentleman, who was wait- 


their own dunghills, the surgeons lo-|ing to see him. NIGHTSHADE motions to 
calized in their proper shaving-shops;!/eave; the others follow, and all stroll to the 
and as for our own renegade licentiates, | office.) 
the dirty dogs who have befouled their | 
own kennels, I cannot sufficiently express | Scene 2.—Beadle’s Office. Enter Niout- 
my disgust of them. Alas, how have they} sHapr, Gracum, and Crass’-ciaws, 
degenerated from the parent stock—the! A stranger in conversation with Mr. Sooru- 
good old race of decent Mithridate-loving; saver, the Beadle, who bows obsequiously, 
pharmacopolists ! rubs his hands, and introduces him to 
NicutsHape. Fair and softly, friend NIGHTSHADE asan applicant for his prac- 
Grecum; I am not of the court, but yet I} tice. Ilis name “ Mr. Medical Demo- 
stand pretty high on the livery; I therefore! cracy.” 
consider myself entitled to k on this | Soormsarer. (Flippantly.) I hope, gen- 
subject. I would say, then, that the court tlemen, to be the means of effecting a 
has evinced great indiscretion in deter-| bargain between you. Eligible concerns 
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and responsible 

at the 

fingers per 5 ay la at a be 
rties. 

mind We Mr. Beadle, | We » 

we merely strolled here for a little 


gossip. 
and m: 
NigarsHaps. By no means, Sir, you 
be of use to, both parties in the nego- 
pages you both know something of| ; 
my concern. on To Mr, Democracy.) Well, 
Sir, now to business. I understand you 
have been in communication with Mr. 
Soothsayer relative to the purchase of my 
penotios. Be assured, Sir, that it is.a per- 
ect gem, It is situated at the court-end 
of town, and includes some of the M way 
cream of the aristocracy. The proved 
are 2000/, ais tauetne a08 1 oie: Th ob 
one purchase. 
yg fn ren 
before we talk of dealing, | allude to the | 
of a me ce 80 wy hh yours | 
ee terations 
. Shoah thece take place, 
the town will be so deluged with Scotch 
graduates, that competition will be greatly 
increased, I believe I shall require time 
to consider the matter. 

NIGHTSHADE. ( Pettishly.) You had 
better take my practice, Sir, and allow 
medical reform to take care of itself. I— 

Craps’-craws. (Jlnterrupting him.) 
Pardon me, Mr. Nightshade, but I think 


your leaye, friend Crabs’-claws 
will retire. 


my friend Grecuin are examiners to this 
Hall, and we can assure: the gentlemen 
that the malcontents will never attain 
their objects. We, who erst were medical 
Tories, are now turned Whigs, and through 
the interest of Sir Henry Halford with 
the Chancellor, are confident of defeating 

triple hydra, Wakley, Hume, and 


=. Democracy. I doubt the use of 
our resistance, me J the Castor-and- 
ux-like intimacy of Sir Henry and 
Lord those twin stars of the 
Pall-Mall constellation, the gemini 
of the Calegp heavens. If re rely on 
tell you, by the Lord Harry, 
you will not succeed. 
Crass’-ciaws. (Aside to Nightshade.) By 
ag yowhaye not gota novice te deal with. 
to his point, don’t let him 
ny oh such adverse topics—he will 
pose us all, (To Mr. Democracy.) Young 
to punning ; 
roceed to busi- 
ness, A uable concern ; 
don’t lose the chance, then, but endeayour 
to ours it. . 
Mr. Democracy. may be prudent 
to wait the result of matters. 


Excuse me, Sir, if, 


SALE OF A PRACTICE. 


are both scarce 
his tnt, 


them to the fight ; we will meet 
them tooth to tooth and nail to nail. 

Mr. Democracy. Excellent constitu- 
tion! ha! ha! So excellent as to be per- 
fect caviare to the medical reform multi- 
tude, and you seem at home in dispens- 
ing that article. As to your valour, it may 

probably out-Herod your discretion. Re- 
}member Shakspeare. He says, “ They 
are foolish curs that run winking into the 
mouth of a Russian bear, and get their 
heads crushed like rotten apples: that’s a 
valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on 
the lip of a lion.” 
| Gracum. (Aside to Crabs’-claws.) D—n 
| the fellow! there’s no coping with him. 
Do you have at him again, Crabs’-clays. 
| Craps’-cLaws. Sir, we are confilent 
of success. We shall be enabled to pre- 
serve the integrity of our charter, retain 
|our offices and emoluments, and prevent 
an irruption of Scotch graduates and other 
“improper persons.” 

Mr. Democracy. Aye, your offices and 
emoluments. are the chief 
objects of your solicitude. But ana *“ iteh- 


ing palms” will not much longer 
tified. Shortly we shall be oe et & 
address you im the worda bf Romeo to the 


Mantuan poison-v 
“ The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 


iow ; 
‘The world affords no law to make thee zich.” 


Crass’-cLaws. (Aside to Nightshade.) 
Its of no use our arguing with him. The 
fellow beats us with quotations from 
Shakspeare. 

Soorusaver, (Seeing their embarrass- 
ment.) Dear gentle men, we are 
time. I must bring you together, if pos- 
sible. Come now, Mr. Democracy, be 
alive,—it’s a capital opportunity, depend 
on it; you may carry on in Delusion- 
Street a pretty little stroke of business. 
(Jingles the silver in his breeches’ pocket sig- 


nificantly). 

NieutsHapre. Why, yes, I am anxi- 
ous to close with the UR ad but first, 
allow me te observe, that should the re- 
formers by any chance succeed in their 
views, perhaps the of es | 
may be merged in the S Laion Coens 
Medicine or some other new hero rg 
and all parties be thus satisfied. There 
the ‘Scotch slaves he not emencipaiod. 

e ves not e 
However, if they should be, they will not 
succeed as apothecaries in this town; 
there is a great prejudice against them. 














. 
’ ia idea is 


be the ruin of the new establishments, and, 

>, you suggest it with that view. 
It be akin to the barbarity of De- 
mentius, who tied the living to the dead, 


that the stench of the dead might kill the | 


living. No, no, the are not 
prepared to throw a sop to the Cerberus. 
They will have no communion with you ; 
but regarding you as things noxious and 
venomous, they will stir you up altogether 
in their great reform caldron, and make 
Macbeth’s broth of you. There you may 
“ boil and bubble ” as long as you list. 
Atbum Gracum.' (Aside to Nightshade.) 


I declare I have not patience to hear him | 
further. He must be one of the dregs, | 


one of the very canaille of the profession. 
Good morning, gentlemen. (Exit hastily.) 
Nigstsnape, Our friend Grecum is 
most in his mode of doing 
business. He is always harsh, and some- 
times coarse and yulgar. A very Marplot. 
Crans’-cLaws. He is so. I like to 


perities. as we do in triturating red pre- 
cipitate with axunge porcine. 

(NIGHTSHADE rises and advances towards 
SooTHsAYER, who is sitting at his desk, and 
tells him he fears that Mr. Democracy is a 
rum customer, but to nail him if he can. He 
then slips out of the office unobserved.) 


Crans~craws. (To Mr. Democracy.) 
Well, Sir, I must leave our worthy beadle 
and. you to. make a deal of it, if you can. 
At parting, I take leave to remark, that 
your observations on our corporations and 
their functionaries have appeared to me 
somewhat unreasonably severe. 


Mr. Democracy. To you and your 
confreres probably they may, but they 
would not appear so tothe great body of the 
profession, or to the public at large. They 
know that your sins have been great, and 
that the day of retribution is at hand. 
Even now your honours are consuming 
away—the moth is fretting your garments. 
You will soon be called to your last ac- 
count, and may the Lord have mercy on 
your souls.—(Ezeunt.) a 


Wiltshire, June, 1833. 


MEETING AT BATH. 


THE APOTHECARIES-ACT-AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


Srm,—You are fully aware, I believe, 
that the Apothecaries Company is moving 
all the strings of its machinery to defeat 
}the Amendment Bill. Meetings at their 
| instigation are now taking place, wherever 
they possess sufficient interest and influ- 
ence to promote their views. One in this 
city I attended a few days since, at which 
a variety of resolutions, and a petition to 
| both Houses of Parliament founded on 
them, were agreed to. It embraces— 

Ist. An acknowledgment of the good ef- 

fected for the public by the Company 
| since its incorporation by charter. I con- 
cede that great benefit has resulted from 
| its establishment, but not so much as there 

t to have been; but I assert confi- 
dently that no little evil has fallen ona 
large branch of the profession by its 
oem beligf th he Bill in progress 

A belief that the Bill in 

will entirely nullify the power of control 
possessed by the Company over unquali- 
fied persons. I deny that such will be the 
case; though some plausible and ingenious 
arguments have been used to establish this 
position, nothing solid or rational has been. 


propounded. : 
3rd. A call for fall inquiry into all uni- 
versities and colleges of medicine and sur- 
gery—that on the therefrom re- 
sulting, a uniform law may be made to in- 
clude under its operation the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Now were this done at 
once, and there were reason to believe that 
a few months delay would ensure that 
very desirable end—uniformity of law, m 
desire to promote the Amendment Bill 
would cease. But, Sir, there is no prospect 
of any such event; and even were a com- 
mission at once appointed, we could ex- 
pect uo speedy law on the subject, while, 
during the interval, the evils which now 
° a large body of the profession 
would continue. One word as to inquiry. 
Do gentlemen who cry out for it, fo ¢ 
the commission sent to Scotland a few 
|yearsago? As far, therefore, as that part 
of the kingdom is concerned, no informa- 
tion is wanted. 
4th. A deprecation of any partial legis- 
lation on the subject. Premising that much 
liberality of sentiment prevailed at the 
meeting, the competency of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow graduates and licentiates to 
ractise as general practitioners having 
m admitted, and as, certainly, those in- 
dividuals are promised to be most bene- 
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fited by the intended law, this part of the | ately after the infliction of the wound, and 
petition appears tantamount to saying, | but little or none after his admission into 
“We admit that many evils exist, you|the hospital. Mr. Guthrie was going his 
are anxious to remove some of them, but | rounds at the time the patient was taken 
we are 0 1 to any relief which is not|in, and seeing him, remarked that the 
entire. We desire nothing, unless you | thyroideal veins were cut, and were the 
give us ali we want.” |source of the hemorrhage. The man 

If the thirteenth clause contained, as breathed altogether through the wound, 
you suggest, “ Great Britain and Ireland,” | and was consequently unable to articulate. 
instead of “ Scotland,” the charge of par- | He was laid on his back in_ bed, and his 
tiality, on which ostensibly the friends of head was kept forward by pillows, and se- 
the Company rest their opposition, would | cured by bandages and rollers fastened 
fall to the ground; for, certainly, as the | round the head and the thorax, and com- 
Amendment Bill now exists, there is no | municating between them. By this means 
reciprocity between England and Ireland, | the lips of the wound were placed and 


though it is fully evolved between them | kept in contact. A little adhesive plaster 


and Scotland; but let the Bill pass in its 
present form, and a very large portion of 
the profession will get iramediate relief. 
This being granted, surely we cannot sup- 
that there is any remaining part of 
it, though unrelieved from their sources of 
grievance, so selfish as to oppose the grant 
of relief to others, merely because they are 
excluded. Besides, of this I am persuaded, 
that those who are now so near emanci- 
pation from a cruel tyranny, will gladly 
aid in the procurement of similar advan- 
tages for those who may not now be so 
fortunate, though I do not despair of their 
participating in the good given by the 
Amendment Bill, as in committee in the 
Commons, or in the House of Lords, the 
alteration in the thirteenth clause men- 
tioned may easily be introduced. On going 
to the meeting, I had no intention of com- 
municating with you, or this letter might 
have been more full of detail. I hope I 
have made no mis-statement. If there 
be any, it is unintentional, and its correc- 
tion will oblige your occasional corre- 

spondent, 
Aw Invatip Supscriper 

to Tar Lancer. 
Bath, June 22, 1833. 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


INSANITY.—CUT THROAT.——DISSOLUTION. 


Epwiy Bue, xtatis 38, a native of 
France, and a carver and gilder, resident 
at No. ], Euston Street, was admitted 
February 19th, 1833, under Mr. Guthrie. 
When he arrived, a rough jagged wound 
was observed athwart the throat, about 
four inches in length, and penetrating into 
the trachea. The face was blanched; the 
left eye closed by an emphysema, which 
occupied the whole of the left side of the 
face; the pupils were dilated; the tra- 
chea was completely divided. The patient 





lost a considerable quantity of b! prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, venous, immedi- | 


was applied to the corners of the incision, 
and a piece of fine muslin lightly laid over 
it. No sutures were used. Mr. Guthrie 
dir xcted the wound to be re-opened in case 
of the occurrence of any oppression in 
the breathing, or of emphysema of the 
neighbouring cellular membrane. The 
pulse was small and quick, 120. 

The patient had for a long time been 
earning wages to the enormous amount of 
eight guineas per week. He lived, how- 
ever, in the most penurious manner, sub- 
sisting entirely on black-puddings and 
bread, and, in order to purchase these ar- 
ticles of diet at a cheap rate, he bought 
them in such large quantities, that before 
they could be consumed, they became 
mouldy and musty. For any beverage 
better than water, he was indebted to the 
commiseration of his fellows. He was a 
married man, and had one child, for whom 
he was anxious, at the expense of every 
comfort, to accumulate a property, and it 
is said he has succeeded in saving some 
thousands, He repudiated his wife some 
years ago, and has since occasionally co- 
habited with the wife of another man, but 
their intercourse has been anything but 
a peaceful one. The low diet on which the 
fellow lived, kept him always in that state 
which Mr. Abernethy has called “ the 
irritation of debility,” a condition of the 
most painful sensibility to all impressions, 
whether mental or mechanical. A day or 
two previous to his suicidal attempt, one 
of his companions was treating him at a 
public-house to a glass of the veritable eau 
de vie de Cognac. Whilst in the act of drink- 
ing it, the husband of his paramour touch- 
ed him on the shoulder. This threw him 
into the most painful perturbation, and 
the brandy was spilt all over him. The 
man whom he had injured, however, was 
in an amicable mood, and the spirit of dis- 
cord was drowned in a friendly goblet. 
Bue, notwithstanding, did not recover his 
tranquillity, and on his return home he 


was again thrown into a ysm of 
anxiety, by discovering the handkerchief 
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CUT-THROAT. 


of the same man in his pocket. His mind! tions promptly, thongh almost always in- 
immediately became possessed with an coherently, He has been seen by Mr. 
idea that a conspiracy was formed against Guthrie, who directed the wound to be 
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him, and his mental torture increasing kept more open, to allow of a free entrance 
hourly in intensity, became at last too and exit to the air, and as far as possible 
a to bear, and led to the effort at 
self-destruction. 


to prevent the formation of more cmphy- 
sema. 

Symptoms of suffocation cameonin half 22. The patient passed a very unquiet 
an hour after the throat was dressed as night, and towards morning became fu- 
above described, but they were relieved |rious. He was secured with difficulty in 
by ging away the mucus and blood a strait-jacket and strapped to the bed- 
which had collected in the windpipe, and stead. The head was shaved, and cold 
which the efforts of coughing had brought lotions applied. In his struggle, the band- 
up. During the paroxysm of dyspnoea, the age on the arm was loosened, and some 
pulse rose to 140. The nurse was directed blood was lost. 
to watch the patient assiduously. | Eleven a.m. He is now more tranquil, 

2. The patient passed a restless night,;and well secured in bed; he answers 
sleeping, however, occasionally. Towards sometimes intelligently, but the general 
morning he sprang up, and attempted to|tenor of his conduct betokens insanity. 
tear off the bandages, but was prevented. | He laughs, talks, and weeps, without any 
Gruel was given him last night, and tea| apparent reason. The emphysema is still 
this morning, both passing easily through | upon the upper part of the chest, but not 
the pharynx and csophagus, and none | to so great an extent as yesterday. The 
flowing out through the wound. He is! pulse continues small and frequent; scalp 
still rather restless, attempting to speak,| hot; pupils more dilated; bowels freely 
and rolling his head about. Pulse stronger,|open. He opens his eyes to the full ex- 
110. He looks more tranquilly; pupils|tent. The head is raised on pillows, as on 
less dilated. The bandages were reapplied |the day of admission, and the divided 
and more securely fixed. The patient) parts are nearly half an inch apart. He 


appears to be wandering, his attention 
being occupied by some imaginary object. 

21. The bowels not having been opened 
since his admission, he had administered 


to him an aperient powder of jalap, scam- | 


mony, and calomel, followed by a dose of | 
castor oil. These did not act, and two in- 
jections were given, and by these he was 
freely purged. Cough and difficulty of 
breathing came on towards evening; ten 
ounces of blood were in consequence ab- 
stracted, and great relief effected. He was 
unable also to void his urine; a catheter 
was therefore introduced, and a pint of 
fluid drawn off. In the course of the even- 





speaks more distinctly. Twenty leeches to 
be applied to the temples. 

23. He passed a quieter night, but he 
had nosleep. He still occasionally raves, 
and calls upon his brother. Pulse softer, 
120. 

24. The voice is indistinct; air issues 
from the wound at every attempt to speak. 
The face is pallid and eyes sunken; pulse 
130, quick and regular; drinks with ease; 
delirium most violent at night; he is com- 
paratively passive during the day. 

25. More emaciated; a constant frown 
upon the brow; breathing regular and 
equable, 24 per minute; bowels open; 


ing he spoke for the first time so distinctly | stools liquid, produced by the operation of 
as to be readily understood. castor oil. He refuses food. He was par- 
Eleven a.m. His bowels are still freely ticularly restless and violent last night ; 
open ; he has passed his water without the he is restrained by a strait-waistcoat. He 
aid of the instrument; he is free from | refuses to answer questions; the cheeks 
cough; pulse regular, not full, rather|are hollow, his colour is sallow, and the 
quick, 100. He lies tranquilly on his| countenance is assuming a hippocratic 
back. The bandages were loosened by the character; the pupils are natural. 
nurse, and the edges of the wound are; 26. The symptoms are aggravated. 
seen to be more approximated than yes- | Breathing accelerated and so excited, that 
terday. A degree of emphysematous cre- | there is difficulty in keeping the poultice 
pitus may be distinguished on the anterior over the wound; he is utterly incapable 
and upper surface of the chest, extending of speech; the wound gaping wide, and 
downwards as low as the third rib, late-| showing the interisr of the trachea; the 
rally to the axilla, and upwards as far as lips and surfaces of the incision are granu- 
the inferior lip of the wound. He speaks lating and covered with a laudable pus, 
now and then in a low tone: he talks te He struggles so much, that the pulse can- 
himself continually, and his mind is mani- not be counted. 
festly absorbed by a number of delusive | 29. The mental and cerebral derange- 
objects, and yet he is quite aware of the ment quickly assumed the characters of 
presence of any person, and answers ques- | delirium feror, and the unceasing struggles 
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ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 
CLINICAL REMARKS BY MR. BRODIE. 


Toprne ry Tumovrs.—Mr. Brodie was 


nic, for whom he ordered the liguor po- 
tasse with tincture of cinnamon, observing 
that it was a case in which he should sup- 
iodine would be useful. He remark- 
ed, that a gentleman came to him one 
morning with a tumour of the tonsils, 
which he-should almost have believed to 
be malignant, accompanied with pains in 
the bones, and fluid effused into the —. 
He was under mercury and 
Trilla, but at the end of a month or is 
weeks, had derived no benefit therefrom. 
lodine was then given him, and the 
speediness of his reCovery was astonishing. 
At the end of a fortnight from the time he 
first commenced with it, he was almost 
well. 


Haur Vrston.—Mr. Brodie asked Mr. 
Walker if he had ever met with any cases 
wherein the patient, when he looked 

at an object, could only see one 
half of it. Mr. Walker answered, that he 
had met with such symptoms in patients 
who were threatened with amaurosis, and 


some in whom it depended on disorder of | 


the stomach. “No,” said Mr. Brodie, | 





‘contraction existed in th 

the canal, about one 

from the orifice of the glans. 

attempt at introducing an instrument 


nw contraction, and it will not soon recur. 
Here the thickening remains as before, 
even after the instrument is passed. The 
man stated, that whenever the desire to 

his urine came on, there was a large 
swelling in the canal behind the contracted 
part. I was once sent for to see a gentle- 
man who had suppression of urine, and 
on examining the case I found a large tu- 
mour swelling out in the perineum. This 
I punctured, let _ the urine, relieved 
the ion, and afterwards cured the 
stricture which had caused the suppres- 
sion.” 


Farry Tumovur.—A man was admitted 
with fatty tumour, situated on the side of 
the neck. Mr. Brodie examined it, and 
finding the man’s bodily health to be very 
good, he at once decided upon extirpating 
the tumour. An incision was made with 
a scalpel through the skin, cellular mem- 
brane, and fat, into the substance of the 
tumour, but owing to the man having 
worn for some time past a porter’s knot 
upon his shoulders, some adhesion had 
occurred between the fat and the cyst, and 
Mr. Brodie was not enabled to turn the 
fat out in the manner which he wished. 
He was therefore obliged to use the scal- 
pel and dissect it partly out. Two small 
arteries were secured, and the wound was 
carefully brought together, that the edges 


“ the cases | allude to are cases of organic 
disease in the brain. A gentleman came! might unite by the first intention. Mr. 
to me this morning who had such an affec- Brodie remarked, that in these cases it 
tion of his sight. He could —— one | was much better to turn the tumour out 
half of an object. The late Dr. Wollaston of the sac with the fingers, than to use 
was somewhat similarly affected, and he, the knife, as in the latter case the tumour 
always imagined that he had some organic was not extirpated so neatly, and some 
disease of the brain. The result of his small portions might be left behind, serv- 

post-mortem examination proved that his ing to form a small nucleus for a fresh 
idea was correct. A tumour of the right one. Before operating, Mr. Brodie re- 
thalamus nervi optici was discovered, marked to the pupils present, that the 
which pressed upon the optic nerve. He small papular irregularities underthe skin 
wrote a valuable and instructive were caused by the cyst of the abscess 
—_ upon his case in the Philososophical bursting, and the fat, consequently, escap- 

‘vensactions.” jing. 
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AT ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


indicate, in 
of blood to the I once knew a gen- 


tleman with a remarkably florid | 


nance, who one day went out fishing, and, 
on lying down in the sun, was attacked 
with hemiplegia, and lost the use of one 
half of his body.” 


Disease or THE HumeRvus.— NERVES. 
—There is a lad now in the hospitai 
(June 11th) with disease of the humerus. 
The limb is very much enlarged and 
swelled, and he finds a difficulty in moving 
and using it. There is a sinus opening at 
the external and inferior edge of the axilla, 
through which the diseased bone may be 
felt with a probe. 
poulticed, and Mr. Brodie told the patient 
that he must wait some time until the 
process of exfoliation had taken place to 
sufficient extent to warrant him in sup- 
posing the diseased bone capable of being 
removed. Mr. Brodie remarked to the 
pupils that it was a far more difficult 
matter to remove diseased bone from the 


humerus than from the tibia, on account of 


the thickness of the muscles and the nu- 
merous nerves that might be implicated 
in the incisions. “I su 
this case,” continued Mr. Brodie, “ the 
spinal nerve would come in the way, and 
if that were divided, the action of the fore- 
arm would be paralysed. My own im- 
pression is, that where these nerves are 
divided, the patient does not recover the 
motion of the parts beneath the injury, 
but I have, nevertheless, heard of cases to 
the contrary. I heard of one in which the 
motion of the was regained within 
the twelvemonth. Kosciusko, the polish 
general, recovered the use of his arm after 
an injury of these nerves; yet in these 
cases, I believe, the nerves might not 
have been conipletely divided. Sensation 
in these ysed parts soon returns, and 
ifa nerve be only bruised, the sensation and 
the motion are speedily recovered. There 
is a boy who has a tumour situated on the 
biceps muscle, and some nerves are sup- 

to run over the surface, yet he feels 
no pain except when the tumour is 
roughly handled.” Mr. Brodie remarked, 
that nerves when stretched will frequently 
give no pain, and that he had met with 
tany cases in proof of this. 


Parttat Paratysis, &c.—Thete is a 
woman at present under Mr. Brodie’s care 
with paralysis of the left foot, which falls 
inwards, avid the toés are flexed, she not 
having the power to extend then. She 
dates the accident from a fall which she 


e that in’ 


my opinion, determination paralysis might 


firmly believed 

but that he was inclined to 

| different mode of reasoning 

| had given, and to believe that 

| the result of the paralysis, and not 

| lysis the result of the fall; the 

the latter having no doubt greatly in- 

creased the power of the former. . 

Brodie said, he believed that these 

|of partial palsy frequently recovered, and 

\be had no doubt but that this woman 

would ; and he believed these cases were 

| frequently caused by something irritating 
in. Such cases of partial’palsy in 

| children were, however, very dangerous, 

and except they were combated 


|had not been very well ascertained, as but 
few opportunities had presented them- 
selves of making post-mortem examina- 
tions. Whilst the foregoing observations 
were being made, a pupil present asked 
Mr. Brodie whether any disordered func- 
tion of the digestive organs might not 
prove a cause of partial paralysis. Mr. 

rodie remarked, that such a case might 
produce such an effect, but that the theory 
of the late Mr. Abernethy, that many local 
pains were caused by irritation of the di- 
| gestive organs, was in his (Mr. Brodie’s) 
‘opinion carried to a much greater extent 


| 


| than the facts would warrant. 


| Ingury or Ter Hrap.—A man was 
| brought to the hospital a few days since 
| stunned by a violent kick on the head from 
a horse, and almost before reaction took 
place Mr. Brodie trephined him. The man 
| had no very violent symptoms afterwards. 
| There were shooting pains in the head, 
| flushed face, quick pulse, &c. He was 
| frequently bled, and kept low. On Friday, 
June 7th, Mr. Brodie saw him, and found 
no pus or matter between the bone and 
the dura-mater, and prognosticated that 
there was inflammation below the dura 
mater, and, possibly, matter formed or ef- 
fused there. The man died shortly after- 
wards. There was found great vascularity 
of the tunics and liver itself, with soften- 
ing, and water in the ventricles. Mr. 
Brodie remarked, that these appearances 
were sufficient, in his mind, to account for 
the man’s death. The softening was the 
result of the inflammation. Mr. Cooper, 
the house-surgeon, remarked the singular 
coincidence, that the kidneys and liver 
were likewise in a softened state. There 
were some cases of inflammation of the 
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liver that really terminated fatally before 
there was time for either serum or pus to 
be deposited, owing to the system not being 
able to bear up against the extreme cere- 
bral excitement. There were some cases 
which, during life, would show very ex- 
aggerated ptoms, and yet serum only 
would be while others again would 
exhibit symptoms scarcely calculated to 
rouse any suspicion, and yet pus would be 
found afer death. Until we got at the 
real root and cause of inflammation, these 
apparent —— anomalies must re- 
main. Mr. B added, that in Mor- 
i's book many such cases were re- 
fated. To say that where particular por- 
tions of the brain were injured, particular 
sensations of the mind were sympathe- 
tically affected, was trenching very closely 
_on the tenets of the phrenologists, who, in 
Mr. Brodie’s opinion, supported very few | 
of their arguments by reference to cases of 
disopganization or disease.* 


| Coutece or Paystc1ans.—The Har- 
'veian Oration was delivered at the Col- 
lege of Physicians, Pall Mall East, by Dr. 
| Paris, on Tuesday afternoon last. It con- 
_ sisted of the usual twaddle uttered on such 
occasions. The meeting ended in a jolli- 
‘fication, and the proceedings have been 
duly recorded in the theatrical portion of 
the columns of the daily journals. 


| 





| 

Mr. Patmen, aftera smart struggle, has 
| been elected to the lately vacant office of 
surgeon in the St. James's Dispensary. 
| Having been a pupil of Mr. Bropre, and 
' benefited by the pious instructions of that 
|gentlemen, it was considered by the go- 
vernors that his claims to an office in a 
charitable institution were irresistible. 





A Correspondent informs us, that “more 
than forty medical gentiemen met at Nottingham 


jon the lth, neaily completed arrangements for 
y 


Disease or tHe Kner anv Hir.—) 
Hysrerta.—A girl has been under Mr. | 
Brodie’s care for disease of the right knee, | 


the formation ‘of a new medical school in that 
town.” 


“ Cheap Midwifery” was accompanied 


which got well. The left hip and ilium | neither by proof of the alleged fact, mor the authen- 


have now become the seat of the disease. | 
On bending the knee whilst lying in the | 
horizontal posture, real pain was felt, but 
when the head was straightened, and 
then elevated, no particular increase of suf- 
fering was experienced. She bore pres- 
sure near the lower part of the spine, | 
coccyx, and posterior part of the ilium. 
There was some slight disposition to hys- | 
teria, but the pain was evidently the) 
result of disease. Mr. Brodie said, that he 
had once been called in to see a lady who} 
had been lying on her back for eight years, | 
under the idea of having disease of the | 
spine, while she had nothing but hys-| 
teria. 
' 

There are at present several cases of | 
diseased joints in the hospital under the | 
care of Mr. Brodie. Their symptoms and 
progress are, generally, pain, swelling, 
and abscess, which, when opened, dis-| 
closes dead bone at the bottom. Poulticing | 
and rest are used as palliatives. 


There is a child with scrofulous disease 
of the ancle-joints, in whom Mr. Brodie 


is trying the iodine, with apparently be- 
nef results to the child's general 





® Mr. Brodie, we believe, dees not read much. 
—Ep. L. 





tication of a real name. 
W. The fallacies of the memorialists 
have been already sufficiently exposed. 


Mr. J. G. Davey. As new regulations 
have just been issued, inquiry should be made at 


the Board. 


Mr. Ord. The proposal should emanate 


from a respectable Committee of the profession. 


The letter signed J. O’D. is, most pro- 
bably, anfimpudent forgery. 


Dr. J. C. W. Our inquiry was not 
“ What was the object of the Correspondence?” 
bat what was the nature of the F, C, inquiries? 


Not an Author, The card is a very un- 
dignified one, but we have seen many of a far more 
objectionable character. 


Our Correspondent at Limehouse might 
hove been sure that an authentication was neces- 
sary. No report is legally required now. There 
is no board in existence to which to make one. 


A Qvery.—A Correspondent wishes to 
know in what work on physwlegy he shall find an 
account of the “ Functions of the Anpomanx.”” We 
beg to refer him to Dr. Bright of Gay’s Hosp tal for 
an answer. The only fapction of the beily with 
which we are acquainted, is vanraiLoguism. 





Notice.—We shall next week com- 
mence the analytic series of papers on “ Operative 
Medicine,’”’ from the French of M, Vaurravu. Oar 
last bg article was designed as an iene 
tion to the course, and not as a ot 
mised articles themselves. sit mr 








Enratum,.—Page 419, line 11, for Totas rvad 
Fotus, 
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